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While we are in the body, we not only have the body 
to provide for, but we have to battle the body. By grace 
we may be enabled to keep the body in subjection ; 
but grace does not so change the body that the body 
no longer needs watching, nor needs battling. Paul 
said that he was all the time watching his body and 
battling his body, lest he himself, inspired preacher 
that he was, should become a castaway. One of the 
weariest trials of life in the body, is this ever-wearying 
trial of life’s struggle with the body. “ Plotinus,” it is 
said, “ thanked God that his [immortal] soul was not 
tied to an immortal body.” It would be hard, indeed, 
if this conflict of the soul with the body must be kept 
up eternally. As it is, by grace the soul grows 
stronger, while by nature the body grows weaker; 
and here is a light at the even-tide of life. 


All true progress is through conflict. The progress 
of an intelligent belief in the Bible as a result of di- 
vine revelation, and as a divinely inspired work, is 
no exception to this general rule. A century ago the 
Bible was adhered to by very many with a blind 
acceptance of traditional renderings of its text and its 
teachings; while, on the other hand, it was, by very 
many, rejected and sweepingly denounced as a mass 
of errors unworthy of serious consideration. But 





largely in consequence of deliberate attempts, both 
scientific and critical, to prove the Bible yntrue, the 
Bible has gained in both popular and scholwrly confi- 
denee, to an utterly unprecedented degree. And now 
the Bible is accepted and trusted by a larger propor- 
tion of intelligent scholars than ever before since the 
original writing of its earliest pages. No better proof 
could be given of the inspired authorship of Genesis, 
than is shown in its increasing lustre, under the vigo- 
rous rubbings of merciless critics and of uncompro- 
mising scientists. 


Concerning scientific questions, it is better to seek 
Thformation from a scientist than from a theologian. 
Concerning points of critical scholarship, it is better 


820 | to turn to a critical scholar than to a scientist. As 


both scientific and critical questions are involved in 
the study of the earlier chapters of Genesis, both sci- 
entists and critical scholars have been requested to 
give to the readers of The Sunday School Times the 
results of their studies, severally, on the main points 
involved in the current lessons. Sir J. William 
Dawson, president of the British Association, speaks 
as a scientist concerning the Bible record of primitive 
man, of the Garden of Eden, and of the Deluge. His 
conclusions justify any reverent Bible student in con- 
tinuing to accept unhesitatingly the narrative in 
Genesis as veritable history presented in its present 
shape by a divinely inspired writer; and this in the 
face of every attempt to show that the myths and the 
folk-lore of the nations were the source of the Bible 
narrative, instead of being the perverted outcome of 
its primal truth. Meantime, the éininent critical schol- 
ars, Drs. Delitzsch, Driver, and Green, throw such light 
on the text itself as supplies added reason for recog- 
nizing in it the work of inspiration. The earlier 
chapters of Genesis stand out in clearer light than ever 
as the record of a revelation from God, and as a record 
of absolute truth, in view of all that is said and shown 
concerning them by the scientific and critical writers 
who are contributors to this week’s issue of The Sun- 
day School Times. 


How prone we are to think that nearness to God is 
somehow dependent on remoteness from our fellows! 
Yet in both the Old Testament and the New near- 
ness to God is linked with added nearness to God’s 
creatures. Says the disciple who was pre-eminently 
near and dear to the Son of God: “ He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God 
whom he hath not seen.” So it was from the begin- 
ning. Earliest among the sons of men who have been 
distinguished by their nearness to God stands Enochs: 
“ Enoch walked with God,” we are told. A marvelous 
record that! ‘To walk with God is to live as it were 
a life of divine coincidence; for “how can two walk 
together except they be agreed?” And Enoch was 
agreed with God. His soul moved in rhythm with 
the stately steppings of the eternal One. To walk 
with God is to be like God, to think what God thinks, 
to choose what God chooses, to love what God loves, 
to hate what God hates; in short, to share in God’s 
life. To walk with God is to “follow” God’s Son, 
even Jesus Christ our Lord. Thus <noch walked, 
sharing God’s character, and so sharing God’s beati- 
tude. In briefest phrase, and this too from the testi- 
mony borne to Enoch in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 





“He pleased God.” Ay, to walk with God is to 


please God, and to please God is to walk with God. 
Yet in thus walking with God, Enoch was no ancho- 
rite or fanatic. Very suggestive is this little record 
concerning him: “ Enoch walked with God after he 
begat Methuselah three hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters.” No ascetic celibate was he. 
It was as true for him as it is for us, that character is 
unfolded and tested in society. The family, not the 
monastery ; society, not the cloister,—this is the 
sphere of the divine promenade. May it be for every 
one of us, like Enoch, to have witness borne to us 
even in this world that we are pleasing God. Thus 
walking with God, we shall keep in everlasting chime 
with him ; our communion with him being the cease- 
less, blissful melody of the heavenly antiphony. 





CHRISTMAS GOOD WISHES. 


The Christmas days thaw the chill out of our hearts, 
and kindle warmth of feeling and affection. Most 
of us grow less selfish as we think, even transiently 
and superficially, of the great event which these days 
recall, There are few people whose moods are not, 
at this season of the year, a little more kindly than 
their wont. The man is to be pitied who does not 
try to put new brightness and gladness into some 
other life on the Christmas morning. We all have 
good wishes in our hearts, and we are more likely 
now than at ordinary times to find expression for our 
wishes in some fitting word or token. Our interest 
in our friends deepens as we think anew of God’s 
loving interest in us, as shown in the gift of his Son. 
Thoughtful pastors and teachers are sure to experi- 
ence a quickening of solicitude for the souls under 
their eare, as they are freshly reminded of the infinite 
sacrifice made by Christ in saving the lost. The 
Christmas days, therefore, should make-us all better, 
purer, kindlier, gentler, truer friends, *tmore faithful 
in all our ministry of love, more diligent and earnest 
in all our efforts to help others. 

It might startle some of us to consider, for a mo- 
ment, how unreal, how practically insincere, and even 
almost hypocritical, are many of our utterances of 
good-will to men. We say with glib tongue, “ Good 
morning,” “ Good-by,” “ Merry Christmas,” “ Happy 
New Year,” to every one we meet, when, nine times 
out of ten, there is not in our heart the shadow of a 
sentiment corresponding to the formula of words we 
use. Many people send cards, and other tokens of 
remembrance, at Christmas time, merely because the 
canon of fashion says it is the proper thing to do,— 
although their gifts or mementos carry no true mes- 
sage f love. It may be worth while for us to make 
a struggle toward reality and sincerity, even in so 
sthall:a matter as the simple formularies of our ordi- 
nary salutations. There seems to be no reason why 
we should not get a little heart into our “ Good-morn- 
ing,” our “ Merry Christmas,” our “Happy New 
Year.” We shall be the better for it ourselves; for 
this kind of giving blesses him who gives ; and, also, 
a real good wish will certainly be more of a blessing 
than an empty or insincere one. 

It may not be amiss, while on this subject, to think 
a little of the kind of good wishes which are really 
worthy of true and wise affection. Old Testament 
blessings were usually represented under the form of 
material good things; New Testament beatitudes, 
however, take the form of spiritual gifts and qualities, 
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We live undér New ‘Testament skits: “Hence riches, 
worldly honors, earthly ease and pleasure, are not the 
best things we can wish our friends. Those friends 
may be noble and happy and blessed without these 
things; and they may have these possessions in 
abundance, and yet be both miserable and useless. 
“ Merry” scarcely seems the best word to qualify a 
Christian’s Christmas wish for a friend ; for it sug- 
gests the idea of gayety, joviality, mirth, rather than 
that of such substantial blessing as Christ came to 
give; yet we may use even this with a thought of its 
suggestion of the truest cheer, or cheerfulness. 

One of the blessings which it seems suitable to put 
into a Christmas good wish for others is simple good- 
ness, Goodness is far better than riches, or greatness. 
Goodness is like God : it is honest, pure, true, upright ; 
it is loving, gentle, kind, unselfish, thoughtful, ever 
blessing others. Goodness is humble, making no 
show, never calling attention to itself; oftentimes 
overlooked, and even despised, but, like the lowly 
flower which hides away under the tall grasses, and 
unseen, it pours out its sweet fragrance, blessing all 
about it. We can wish nothing for our friends better 
than simple goodness. 

The only way by which this good wish for goodness 
can become a reality in one whom we love, is by that 


one’s getting into his or her heart more of the mind 


of Christ. Ships that carry spices and aromatics 
become so saturated with the perfumes that their very 
decks and all their timbers are fragrant. So a life 
in which the good Spirit of God dwells continually 
becomes permeated with divine love and gentleness. 

Another worthy Christmas good wish for those dear 
to us is that they may be useful and a blessing to 
others. Christmas certainly suggests this. beatitude. 
Christ came to this world to be a blessing, and he 
wants us all to live as he lived. No life can be truly 
noble and beautiful that is not unselfishly striving to 
bless other lives, Selfishness is a great blot, wherever 
it is found ; indeed, it is worse than a blot,—it is as a 
cancer, that eats out and destroys whatever is lovely 
in a life. But wherever we find unselfishness, we find 
a life that is a blessing—whose joy is found, not in 
receiving, but in giving; not in being ministered 
unto, but in ministering. 

There are many simple ways in which those to 


‘whom we wish good wishes may prove real blessings, 


A sweet flower is i bleating. Yet it does nothing ; it 
feeds no hunger; it gives drink to no thirsty one; it 
ne garmentg.an no one who is cold. It is simply 

vely and fragrant, and it becomes a blessing by the 
charm of ita.beauty and by its breath of perfume. 
Such a blessing as this, any human life may become. 
In the home, in the circle of friends, in school or 
neighborhood, it may, by its silent influence, be a joy, 
a comfort, an inspiration to others. A fruitful tree is 
a blessing. Weary ones stop, on sunny days, to rest 
beneath its shade; and while they rest, perhaps they 
gather its fruitsand feed upon them. Like a tree, a 
good life may be a shadow from the heat of trial, a 
shelter from the storms, and its love may prove food 
to feed the hungry heart. Light, also, is a blessing. 
The stars are blessings, as their silver beams fall on 
the dark earth. Many a traveler by land, and many 
a sailor on the sea, thanks God for the silent, far-away 
stars. A lamp in the street is a blessing, showing men 
their way. Even a little candle in an old-fashioned 
home is a blessing, giving cheer to those who cluster 
about it. A life may be a light; if not a silver star, 
or a great lamp, at least one of God’s little candles, 
shining brightly, illumining one small spot of this 
dark world. 

It is an infinitely better wish, for those dear to us, 
that they should be a blessing to others, giving out 
the rich things of life and love, than that they should 
accumulate riches, gathering and hoarding for them- 
selves, and doing nothing for others. Nor ought it to 
be hard for a true Christian to make this good wish 
which we wish to him, a reality in his life. He must 
begin by being a quiet, constant blessing to those who 
are nearest to him. It is well for him to have a lov- 
ing sympathy with those who are far away; but none 





the less is it well for him to be a blessing to those who 
live under the same roof with him. It is proper 
enough for him to strew fragrant flowers about the 
coffins of his friends when they are silent in death; 
but it is even better to be a comfort and a blessing to 
friends who are yet alive. 

Another Christmas wish for any in whom we are 
interested, who have not yet become trustful fol- 
lowers of Jesus, is that they may give themselves to 
Him whose gift of gifts to the world is commemorated 
by this day. Christmas itself is but an empty name 
to one who is not a disciple of Jesus. The message 
of the angel of the Lord, which called forth the song 
of all the heavenly host, as ushering in the dawn of 
the first Christmas day, was a personal assurance to 
the individual shepherds of Bethlehem, “ Unto you is 
born this, day, in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord.” Until one shall recognize that 
heavenly message as to himself, and shall be ready to 
sound back from his heart of hearts an echo to 
heaven’s glad song of rejoicing, there is no true 
Christmas for him. Hence, when we wish a Christ- 
mas good wish to one who is thus outside of the circle 
of rejoicing ones, our wish should be a prayer that he 
be truly Christ’s, and that Christ be truly his. 

Thus wishing good wishes on Christmas morning, 
our every wish shall be a prayer, and the realizing of 
our every good wish shall prove a benediction. And 
nothing less than this should be the purpose of our 
most ordinary Christmas greeting. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Any categorical question has by its very form the pos- 
sibility of an affirmative or a negative answer; but the 
possibility of such a choice of answers is a very different 
thing from the propriety of hesitating between the two 
answers. It may beasin and a shame to admit that 
there are practically two sides to a question,—two oppos- 
ing phases of truth, either of which might fairly be 
espoused in reference to that question; even though one 
would have to admit that either of the two contrary 
answers would be logically possible in response to that 
question. This truth was recently emphasized in an 
editorial in The Sunday School Times, entitled “ Not 
Two Sides to Every Question.” And now, from different 
directions, there come varying comments on this editori- 
ally affirmed proposition, Thus, from South Carolina 
an intelligent correspondent writes: _ 

In your editorial of November 6, you say: “It is not even 
necessary to admit that there are two sides to every question 


‘which may present itself concerning the conduct of another 


whom we are called to judge.” Inyoureditorial of November 20, 
it is affirmed:: “But conduct is always capable of two oppos- 
ing estimates.” Can these statements be reconciled? Until the 
Editor gives the other side of this question,—if there be one,—I 
must think that The Sunday School Times hes been careless of 
its reputation for consistency. 

These two statements are quite consistent with each 
other. “Conduct is always capable of two opposing 
estimates ;” but “it is not... necessary to admit that 
there are two sides to every question which may present 
itself concerning the conduct of another whom we are 
called to judge.” The possibility of seeing a thing ina 
totally wrong light does exist. The propriety of looking 
at a thing in a totally wrong light, ought not to be held 
for one moment as an open question. The father of a 
family, seated at the head of his table, takes a carving- 
knife in hand. It is possible for his child to think that 
that father intends to cut the child’s throat, instead or 
carving the roast turkey which is just before him; but 
it is not to the credit of a child if he admits that there 
are fairly two sides to a question at that point. This 
whole thing was squarely met in the editorial above re- 
ferred to. In the one case it was said: “Stating a propo- 
sition in the form of a question, makes it logically possi- 
ble to give an answer either affirmatively or negatively ; 
but that does not necessarily make two sides to a question 
in the sense that it presents a case which calls for any 
deliberation or doubt as to the required answer.” In the 
other case it was said, concerning two opposing estimates 
of another’s conduct as indicative of his character: ‘‘ The 
basis of judging is in the mind and heart of the one who 
judges, rather than in the mind and heart of the one 
who is judged.” A questioner may see two sides to a 
question, when only one side ought to beseen. And that 
is the truth we were driving at. 

And from California there comes an assurance that 
this side of the first-named editorial is recognized on 








the other side of the continent. 
pleasantly : 


A young lady writes 


Your editorials for the past year, and longer, have been a 
source of enjoyment to me; and I wish to thank you for them, 
as well as for the many other interesting portions of the paper. 
May I venture a small offering suggested by your editorial of 
November 6? 

* Two sides to a question?” you say, 
You think that it always is so ?— 

Some questions are clear as the day; 
Else they’ve only a bad side to show, 


Is darkness the same as the light? 
Is falsity equal to truth? 

Can we honestly say, “ Might is right”? 
Or tolerate evil, forsooth, 


Till the other side plainly is told ? 

My friend, there’s no place to begin; 
There’s only one side to unfold, 

When the other itself is a sin, 








CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The stormy year has drawn to close, 
Hushed are the tumults of the time; 
Its clamors for a moment cease, 
And roaring winds and earthquake throes, 
And warring factions taste repose, 
While listening to the Christmas chime,— 
The birth-bells of the Prince of Peace. 


Above the striving and the heat, 
The cannon-shot, and trumpet hlare, 
The clear notes rise, the dear notes peal, 
Now jargoning loud, now faintly sweet, 
While, borne on their melodious beat, 
Softly adown the charméd air 
A heavenly message seems to steal. 


God’s peace, and God’s good-will to men,— 
Such is the message that they tell, 
A peace surpassing knowledge far, 
Good-will beyond our mortal ken. 
Ah, lovely message, sound again ! 
Linking with the old Christmas spell 
Our common earth to sun and star. 


Ring on, dear bells, and do not tire 
Though men be deaf and times be wrong, 
Some ears will listen and rejoice, 
Some heart will warm with hidden fire; 
And, chording with the unseen choir, 
Some trembling but exultant voice 
Will echo back the angels’ song. 





FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS BEARING 
ON THE ORIGIN AND CONDITION 
OF PRIMITIVE MAN, 


BY PRINCIPAL SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G., LLD., : 
F.B.8., PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


The subject stated above is so extensive, and so great 
a mass of literature—biblical and scientific—relates to it, 
that, in a short article, only detached points can be 
noticed, and details cannot be entered into. It will, 
therefore, perhaps be the best mode of treatment to 
formulate, in short comparative statements, the more 
important parts of the evidence of revelation and science 
as to the origin and early history of man. 


MAN AS A CREATION OF GOD. 


1. The Bible presents man to us as a distinct creation 
(Gen. 1 : 27), and this with special reference to the fact 
that he was created in the image of God, which, of 
course, relates rather to his mental and moral constitu- 
tion than to his bodily frame. 

With respect to the first of these, the Bible seems 
throughout to affirm the existence in man of a lower 
(psychical) intelligence, similar to that of the inferior 
animals, and of a spiritual nature allying him with 
higher intelligences, and with God himself. Rightly 
considered, this places the doctrine of creation in a very 
firm position. Those who deny it must adopt one of two 
alternatives, Either they must refuse to admit the evi- 
dence in man of any nature higher than that of brutes, 
—a conclusion which common sense, as well as mental 
science, must always refuse to admit,—or they must 
attempt to bridge over the “ chasm,” as it has been called, 
which separates the instinctive nature of the animal 
from the rational and moral nature of man,—an effort 
confessedly futile. 

As to the body of man, the case is different, but still 
perfectly in harmony with the biblical idea. Man, as to 
his body, is confessedly an animal, of the earth earthy. 
He is also a member of the province vertebrata, and the 
class mammalia,; but in that class he constitutes not only — 
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a distinct species and genus, but even a distinct family, 
or order. In other words, he is the sole species of his 
genus, and of his family, or order. He is thus separated, 
by a great gap, from all the animals nearest to him; and 
even if we admit the doctrine, as yet unproved, of the 
derivation of one species from another, in the case of 
the lower animals, we are unable to supply the “ missing 
links” which would be required to connect man with 
any group of inferior animals. To us, therefore, as yet, 
the human body, and the sensuous nature connected with 
it, are as much products of creation as they were in the 
time of Moses, It is to be observed, however, that the 
Bible does not concern itself with this question, but 
is content to affirm a direct divine origin for that higher 
‘part of humanity which is implied in the statement tha 

man is “the shadow and likeness of God.” 

2. Man, according to Genesis, is the latest and cul- 
minating product of creation. Without insisting here 
on the great length of the periods represented by the 
creative days, which, as I have elsewhere endeavored to 
show,' the harmony of the different parts of the Bible 
obliges us to hold, it is certain that the sheretz, or 
“ swarmers,” of the waters, are stated to have been first 
introduced, then the highcr animals, and, lastly, man. 
Now, no fact of science is more certainly established 
than the recency of man in geological time. Not only 
do we find no trace of his remains in the older geological 
formations, but we find no remains even of the animals 
nearest to him; and the conditions of the world in those 
periods seem to unfit it for the residence of man, If, 
following the usual geological system, we divide the 
whole history of the earth into four great periods, extend- 
ing from the oldest rocks known to us, the Eozoic, or 
Archean, up to the modern, we find remains of man, or 
his works, only in the latest of the four, and in the later 
part of it. In point of fact, there is no indisputable 
proof of the presence of man until we reach the early 
modern period. This is, no doubt, what was to have 
been expected on the supposition of the orderly develop- 
ment of the chain of animal life in the long geologic 
eons; but it is not by any means the only hypothesis 
that was possible when Genesis was written. A more 
fanciful cosmologist might have given precedence to 
man, and might have supposed that the other animals 
were produced later, and for his benefit, or his injury. 
This is the view of the sacred writer himself with respect 
to the local group of animals intended to be in imme- 
diate association with the first man. Restricted in this 
way, the statement of a group'of animals created with 
man in his earliest abode is not contradictory to#the 
order in Genesis first, nor scientifically improbable. 


THE RECENCY OF MAN, 


8. The absolute date of the first appearance of man 
cannot perhaps be fixed within a few years or centuries, 
either by the biblical chronology or by the science of the 
earth. It would seem, however, that the Bible limits 
us to two or three thousand years before the del- 
uge of Noah, while some estimates of the antiquity of 
man, based on physical changes or ancient history, or on 
philology, greatly exceed this limit. If the earliest min 
were those of the river gravels and caves, men of the 
“mammoth age,” or of the “ Paleolithic” or Palzocos- 
mic period, we can form some definite ideas as to their 
‘possible antiquity. They colonized the continents im- 
mediately after the elevation of the land from the great 
subsidence which ciosed the Pleistocene or Glacial 
period, in what has been called the “continental” 
period of the Post-glacial age, because the new lands 
then raised out of the sea exceeded in extent those which 
we have now. We have some measures of the date of 
this great continental elevation. Many years ago, Sir 
Charles Lyell used the recession of the falls of Niagara 
as a chronometer. Estimating their cutting power as 
equal to one foot per annum, he calculated that the 
beginning of the process which dates from the Post- 
glacial elevation was about thirty thousand years ago. 
More recent surveys have, however, shown that the rate 
is three times as great as that estimated by Lyell, and 
also that it is probable that a considerable part of the 
gorge was merely cleaned out by the river since the 
Pleistocene age. In this way the age of the Niagara 
gorge becomes reduced to perhaps seven or eight 
thousand years. Other indicators of similar bearing 
are found both in Europe and America, and lead to 
the belief that it is physically impossible that man could 
have colonized the Northern Hemisphere at an earlier 
date. Tlese facts render necessary an entire revision of 
the calculations on the growth of stalagmite in-caves, 
and other uncertain data, which have been held to indi- 
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cate a greater lapse of time. The valtie of‘ the demands 
made on other grounds is uncertain and fluctuating. 
Egyptian chronology is constantly varying as new dis- 
coveries are made. Anthropology cannot precisely meas- 
ure the rapidity of variation in the infancy of mankind, 
aud Hale has recently shown that Amer'can facts re- 
specting language prove that it may vary much more 
rapidly than has heretofore been supposed.’ - 

It is farther to be observed that these demands for long 
time relate to the Post-diluvian period, about which there 
is a consensus of historical evidences limiting it to at 
most 3000 B. C., and that there is no geological evidence 
of any considerable change, either physical or vital, within 
that time. 

It is true that announcements have been made from 
time to time of the discovery of remains indicating the 
existence of man in deposits as old as the Miocene 
period; but these alleged facts have broken down on 
investigation, so that no certainty can be attached to 
them. Nor have we discovered in the Tertiary forma- 
tions older than the modern or later Pleistocene any 
animals nearly related to man which might be regarded 
as his precursors. 

To this recency of man we have to add the farther fact, 
that the earliest known men are still members of the 
human species, not exceeding in their variation the 
limits presented by the various races of men in the present 
day. Nor do the bones or the works of the earliest men 
present any approximation to those of lower animals. 
In physical development and cranial capacity, the oldest 
men are on a par with those who have succeeded them, 
and, in some respects, superior to the average. There is, 
however, evidence of the contemporaneous existence of 
very rude and savage tribes with others of higher cul- 
ture and development, which is also affirmed of the ante- 
diluvians in Genesis, 


THE CRADLE OF THE. RACE, 


4, We may next ask if science can give us any indica- 
tions of the conditions likely to have accompanied the 
first appearance of man. Under any hypothesis as to 
his origin, we may affirm that he was introduced under 
favorable conditions. Even if, as some evolutionists 
affect to believe, he was a mere product of the environ- 
ment.acting on some lower animal, this would be abso- 
lutely necessary. We cannot imagine man coming into 
existence already provided with clothing, weapons, im- 
plements, and habitation, and already an experienced 
agriculturalist, hunter, or fisherman. If so, his first 
appearance must have béen in some peculiarly favored 
spot where food could be obtained all the year round, 
and where no artificial warmth or shelter was required. 
Again, it is evident that such conditions could not have 
existed at any one time over the whole world. They 
must have applied merely to some happy vale or elysian 
island of peace and perennial plenty. Placed in such a 
region, the earliest men must have at first subsisted on 
the spontaneous bounty of nature. Later they would 
invent arts and implements, discover useful metals and 
minerals, cultivate the soil, select and improve useful 
varieties of grains and fruits, domesticate animals, weave 
garments, and erect buildings, and so enter on the path 
of mechanical civilization, and assert the mastery of 
inventive mind in the world. Now, all this, which is 
merely the reasonable inference from what we know as 
to the constitution of man, isin accordance with the early 
biblical narrative, and with the subsequent history of 
antediluvian man, so that there is absolutely nothing in 
science which obliges us to renounce our belief in the 
beautiful story of the garden of our Lord in the fall and 
in the antediluvian history. 

5. It is, perhaps, not so generally known as it should 
be, that the researches of the late William Kennet Lof- 
tus, F.G.8.,—a man equally distinguished as geologist 
and as archologist,—have thrown the light of modern 
science on the much disputed question of the site of 
Eden as described in Genesis. The Shat-el-Arab, the 
river formed by the union of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
receives also two other large rivers, the Kerkhat, the an- 
cient Choaspes, and the Karun, the ancient Pasitigris. 
Now, if we bear in mind that the manner in’ which the 
rivers of Eden are characterized in the second chapter of 
Genesis shows that the standpoint of the writer in space 
is on the Euphrates, and that he states Eden to have 
been to the eastward, while his standpoint in time seems 
to be that of Genesis 10, when the Cushites were estab- 
lishing an empire in the Euphratean country, and when 
the Semitic Havilah dwelt toward “ Sephar, a mount in 
the East,” and not in that Arabian seaport which after- 
ward bore its name, we shall find that the four rivers 
which watered Eden, and which, parting thence, became 
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four heads;thust: be-the Karun the:Kerkhat, the Tigris, 
and the Euphrates. Farther, the first of these rivers, 
the Pishon of Genesis, is said to flow from a land where 
there is gold, bedolach,' and the shoham? stone; and 
this is actually true if the Karun, whose northern branch 
flows from the Luristan Mountains, where these products 
occur, and where they are found nearer than elsewhere 
to the Euphratean plain. I am quite aware that many 
other sites of Eden have been advocated; but I feel cer- 
tain that the one above designated was that intended by 
the writer of Genesis 2, Quite recently,a learned Ameri- 
can, Dr. Warren, has endeavored to place Eden far to 
the North. This is not, however, the Eden of Genesis; 
but it has a curious relation to that book. In the account 
of the flood, we learn that the ark rested on the moun- 
tains of Ararat, which may have been in Armenia, or 
farther to the east, and were probably somewhat remote 
from the primitive site of humanity. From this “ Moun- 
tain of the North,” or ‘‘ Mountain of Morn,” they migrated 
downward to their first post-diluvian settlements in the 
plain of Shinar, in search, perhaps, of the site of Eden. 
This is what, in sacred history, corresponds to the many 
ancient myths of the origin of man in a northern moun- 
tain; and it should not be confounded with the older 
story of Eden. 

6. But to return to primitive man, I have before me a 
map prepared by the great German naturalist Haeckel 
to illustrate his “‘ History of Creation,” and in which he 
traces the whole human race back to a spot in the Indian 
Ocean, where he supposes a continent, now submerged, 
to have been, If we except this hypothetical continent 
of “Semuria,” as it was called by Sclater, the affiliation 
of the main stems of mankind arrived at by Haeckel, 
entirely on scientific and historical grounds, is very near 
to that of Genesis* and with this agree, in the main, 
most of the more eminent anthropologists and geogra- 
phers. It is true that some theorists have assumed that 
man began his existence in a half-simian state in those 
regions in which we now find the lowest types of human- 
ity; but this is, in a scientific point of view, improbable, 
since we cannot suppose the species to have originated 
in districts which experience shows to be those least 
favorable to it. 

We have also to notice, with reference to the biblical 
site of Eden, that while, in modern times, much of it is 
marshy and insalubrious, it must, in the second conti- 
nental period of geology, when we may suppose man to 
have originated, have been more elevated and dry than 
at present. This removes one of the geographical objec- 
tions urged against the site of Eden on the lower 
Euphrates, and shows that the writer of the description 
in Genesis was aware that he was describing a condition 
of the district different from that existing in his own time.‘ 

7. Of the fall of man, science has naturally littlé to 
say. It knows, however, that there is much that is ab- 
normal in the present relations of man and other facts 
of nature. It can imagine a conditién of harmony 
between man and nature, in which he might be innocent 
and happy. It knows that, like other’ creatures, he is 
under law, and that, when he seeks emancipation and to 
be as a god to himself, he enters on a course of error and 
suffering. Is is also aware that the pregent is not the 
best possible condition of the earth, but that in some 
former times it has enjoyed amenities of climate, and an 
exuberance of vegetable life, which it does not now 
possess. Whatever the cause of this discordance, it is a 
scientific fact, and so far confirmatory of the historical 
truth of Genesis, that a great change has come over man 
in his relations to his Maker and the world around him, 
and that nothing short of the restoration of the lost har- 
mony can form an effectual remedy. 


SIGNS OF THE FALL. 


8. The fall was followed, according to Genesis, by the 
prevalence of crimes of violence, and by the establish- 
ment-of distinct and hostile tribes, some of them invent- 
ors and artisans, others wandering dwellers in tents. 
Withal, these antediluvian men were “giants”® and 





1“ Bdellium ”’ of the English version ; but probably, rather pearls, 
or stone beads. 


2“Onyx” or “beryl’’ of the English; but certainly a stone of 
green color, and probably jadeite or serpentine, the most important of 
all minerals in the age of polished stone implements. See an article 
by the author in The Expositor, 1886, 


8 Haeckel especially states in this connection, and quite indepen. 
dently of the Bible history, in which he does not believe, that neither 
Europe, Africa, Australia, nor America can, on scientific grounds, be 
regarded as the ‘‘cradle of the human race,’”’ and that ‘“‘most cir- 
cumstances indicate Southern Asia as the locality in question.” 

4This fact of the deterioration of the site of Eden in the later ante- 
diluvian and early post-diluvian times, which we know on geological 
grounds must have occurred, probably forms a part, though only @ 
part, of the “‘cursing of the ground’’ recorded in Genesis, 

5 “‘Nephilim,” that is, powerful, formidable men. See the use of 
the same word for the Anakim in Numbers 13 : 33. . 
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warring with each other and with the wild animals 
around them. 

If we identify these ancient antediluvians with the 
oldest men known to science, the parallelism is some- 
what marked, Recent discoveries also suggest the pos- 
sible equivalency with the historical deluge of the great 
subsidence which closed the residence of palmocosmic 
men in Europe and Western Asia, as well as that of sev- 
eral of the large mammalia, Lenormant and others have 
shown that the wide and ancient acceptance of the tradi- 
tions of the deluge among all the great branches of the 
human family necessitates the belief that, independently 
of the biblical history, the great event must be received 
as an historical fact which very deeply impressed itself 
upon the minds of all the early nations, Now, if the 
deluge is to be accepted as historical, and if a similar 
break interrupts the geological history of man, separat- 
ing extinct races from those which still survive, why may 
we not correlate the two? The misuse of the deluge in 
the early history of geology, in employing it to account 
for changes that took place long before the advent of 
man, certainly should not cause us to neglect its legiti- 
mate uses, when these arise in the progress of investiga- 
tion, It is evident that if this correlation be accepted as 
probable, it must modify many views now held as to the 
antiquity of man. In that case, the modern gravels 
spread over plateaus and in river valleys, far above the 
reach of the present floods, may be accounted for, not by 
the ordinary action of the existing streams, but by the 
abnormal action of currents of water diluvial in their 
character, Farther, since the historical deluge cannot 
have been of very long duration, the physical changes 
separating the deposits containing the remains of palso- 
cosmic men from those of later date, would in like man- 
_ ner be accounted for, not by slow processes of subsidence, 
elevation, and erosion, but by causes of a more abrupt 
and cataclysmic character, 

It is an interesting fact that those ancient cave-men, 
whose bones testify to the existence of man in Europe 
before the last physical changes of the Post-glacial age, 
and while many mammals now locally or wholly extinct 
still lived in Europe, present characters such as we might 
~ expect to find at least in the ruder nomadic tribes of the 
antediluvian men. Their large brains, great stature, and 
strong bones point to just such characters as would befit 
the giants that were in those days. It is farther of 
interest that, though no relics of civilized antediluvians 
have yet been discovered, the early appearance of skill 
in the arts of life in the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Nile in post-diluvian times, points to an inheritance of 
antediluvian arts by the early Hamitic or Turanian 
nations, and is scarcely exp licablé oti any other hypothesis. 


THE DELUGE. 


9. The occurrence of such a catastrophe as the deluge 
of Noah is in-no respect incomprehensible as a geologi- 
cal phenomeren ; and, were we bound to explain it by 
natural eaiisés; these would not be hard to find. The 
‘terms of the*narrative in Genesis well accord with a 
movement of the earth’s crust, bringing the waters of 
the ocean oVér the land, and, at the same time, producing 
great atmospheric disturbances. Such movements seem 
to have occurred at the close of the Post-glacial, or Palso- 
cosmic age, and were probably connected with the 
extinction of the Palsocosmic, or cave-men, of Europe, 
and of the larger land animals, their contemporaries ; 
and these movements closed the later continental period 
of Lyell, and left the land permanently at a lower level 
than formerly. It is to be observed, also, that the narra- 
tive in Genesis does not appear to imply a very sudden 
catastrophe. There is nothing to prevent us from sup- 
posing that the submergence of the land was proceeding 
during all the period of Noah’s preaching, which, we are 
told, was a hundred and twenty years; and the actual 
time during which the deluge affected the district occu- 
pied by the narrator was more than a year. It is also to 
be observed that the narrative in Genesis purports te be 
that of an eye-witness. He notes the going into the ark, 
the closing of its door, the first. floating of the large 
ship, then its drifting, then the disappearance of visible 
land, and the minimum depth of fifteen cubits, probably 
representing the draft of water of the ark. Then we 
have the abating of the waters, with an intermittent 
action, “going and returning;” the grounding of 
the ark, the gradual appearance of surrounding hills, 
the disappearance of the water, and, finally, the drying 
of the ground. All this, if ‘historical in any degree, 
must consist of the notes of an eye-witness; and, if 
understood in this sense, the narrative can raise no ques- 
tion as. to the absolute universality of the catastrophe, 
since the whole earth of the narrator was simply his 








visible horizon, This will also remove much of the dis- 
cussion as to the animals taken in the ark, sincé these 
must have been limited to the fauna of the district of 
the narrator; and, even within this, the lists actually 
given in Genesis exclude the larger carnivorous animals. 
Thus, there would be nothing to prevent our supposing, 
on the one hand, that some species of animals became 
altogether extinct, and that the whole faunm of vast 
regions, not reached by the deluge, remained intact. It 
is further curious that the narrative of the deluge, in the 
Assyrian tablets, like that of Genesis, purports to be the 
testimony of a witness, and, indeed, of the Assyrian 
equivalent to Noah himself. The “‘ waters of Noah” 
are thus coming more and more within the cognizance 
of geology and archeology ; and it is more than probable 
that other points of contact than those we have noticed 
may erelong develop themselves. 

We have merely glanced cursorily at a few of the 
salient points of the relation of the primitive history of 
man in Genesis to modern scientific discovery. Many 
other details might have been adduced as tending to 
show similar coincidences of these two distinct lines of 
evidence. Enough has, however, been said to indicate 
the remarkable manner in which the history in Genesis 
has anticipated modern discovery, and to show that this 
ancient book is in every way trustworthy, and as remote 
as possible from the myths and legends of ancient hea- 
thenism, though showing the historical origin of beliefs 
which in more or less corrupted forms lie at the founda- 
tions of the oldest religions of the Gentiles, as well as of 
that of the Jews; To the Christian the record in Genesis 
has a still higher value, as constituting those historical 
groundworks of the plan of salvation to which our Lord 
himself often referred, and in which he rested much of 
his teachings. 

I rejoice that the attention of teachers and pupils in 
our Sunday-schools should be again attracted to these 
ancient and fundamental portions of revelation. May 
they be studied in an earnest and thoughtful spirit, lead- 
ing to the appreciation of their majesty and beauty, and 
of the value of their spiritual teaching! 





THE CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The conjecture of Vitringa and others that ante- 
Mosaic records may have been consulted in the prepara- 
tion of the book of Genesis, has no antecedent improba- 
bility ; and the history reaching back to an antiquity so 
remote would seem to be better accredited if resting upon 
a written basis, than if drawn solely from oral tradition, 
The further suggestion has since been made, that not only 
were its materials drawn from pre-existing documents, 
but that it was itself directly compiled from these docu- 
ments by transcribing sections and paragraphs from them 
alternately and piecing these together. If this really 
were the case, it is not impossible that the primitive 
documents might, to a certain extent, be reconstructed 
now. The extracts from each, preserving their original 
style and character, might be recognized as such, distin- 
guished from their surroundings, and so selected out and 
combined again in something like their original form. 
Genesis might thus be decomposed into its constituent 
elements, and those more ancient sources from which it 
was compiled be reproduced before our eyes. The idea 
is a fascinating one, and involves nothing prejudicial to 
the inspiration of this part of the sacred volume, The 
books of Kings and Chronicles explicitly name the 
sources upon which they were based, and their exact 
verbal correspondence in many passages shows that these 
at least were transcribed verbatim. From whatever 
quarter their contents were derived, they are accredited 
to us by the authority of the inspired penmen, 

Genesis, indeed, contains no allusion to prior writings 
as its sources, and no intimation of their existence is to 
be found elsewhere. There is nothing to indicate that it 
was framed in the manner suggested, unless this can be 
proved by the literary analysis of the book itself. Such 
proof, however, it is claimed, can be furnished not only for 
Genesis, but for all the five books of Moses and for Joshua 
in addition; which [six books] it is now the fashion 
among the critics to comprehend under the common title 
of the Hexateuch, and to regard the whole as one work. 
After passing through a variety of phases, the divisive 
hypothesis has, for the present, at least, settled down 
upon the recognition of four distinct authors traceable in 
the Hexateuch, whom Kuenen severally denotes by the 
symbols P (priestly writer), J (Jahvist, who when speak- 
ing of God prevailingly uses the divine name Jahve, or 
Jehovah), E (who calls God Eloheem, as P also does in 





Genesis), D (author of Deuteronomy); to whom must be 
added R, the redactor, or editor, who combined the whole 
in its present form. Each of these has, it is said, his 
own favorite words and expressions, his own peculiar 
ideas, his special aims and tendencies. And the presence 
of these characteristics in any paragraph or section is 
sufficient to determine to which of the above-mentioned 
writers it should be assigned. 

Much that is plausible can, no doubt, be said in favor 
of this hypothesis. It has been successively elaborated 
by scholars of the greatest eminence, who have employed 
the utmost resources of ingenuity and learning to adapt it 
to the phenomena for which it is proposed to account. 
And it is accepted by a large majority of transatlantic 
scholars at the present time. I shall not undertake to 
say here how far it is true or how far false. But,in my 
opinion, it can be clearly shown that much of the reason- 
ing by which it is supported is fallacious. Of the 
imposing lists of words said to b2 indicative of one or 
other of these writers, a large proportion is manifestly 
without significance; such as words found in certain 
paragraphs, but which there was no occasion to employ 
in others; ritual and legal terms which, as a matter of 
course, are restricted to the writer to whom all the ritual 
legislation is assigned; poetic diction, which could only 
be expected in poetic passages ; words of rare occurrence, 
which afford no indication of a writer’s habitual style; 
synonyms used in different paragraphs, but whose em- 
ployment is governed by the shade of meaning to be 
expressed, and contains no suggestion of diversity of 
authorship. The whole process by which the hypothesis 
has been built up, is, moreover, open to the suspicion of 
being altogether, or in large part, fictitious; and the more 
so since it has no external corroboration whatever, and 
there is no independent test by which its conclusions can 
be verified or corrected, or by which the theorizing of 
the critics can be certainly discriminated from the actual 
fact. The partition is effected on the presumption that 
certain expressions and ideas characterize a particular 
writer. All paragraphs, and even sentences or clauses, 
which contain them, are,-for this reason, regularly as- 
signed to him. And when the work is ended, it corres- 
ponds with the hypothesis, simply because it was through- 
out done by the hypothesis. How easy it is to bring 
together apparent criteria of separate authorship in large 
numbers, and how unmeaning they may be,~after alt,‘is 
apparent from the pages which Knobel has filled with 
expressions characteristic of what he calls the Rechts- 
buch and the Kriegsbuch, though no subsequent critic 
admits their existence. 

There are, besides, numerous passages to which the 
hypothesis, with all its ‘marvelous flexibility, and the 
amazing dexterity with which it is handled, has never 
yet been satisfactorily applied, and where even the most 
ingenious critics are obliged to confess themselves thus 
far baffled. In so-called mixed passages the criteria of 
different writers are so inextricably blended that no 
minuteness of dissection can sever them. And in very 
many instances besides, it is only by the minute chip- 
ping which is resorted to, and the transfer of clauses 
from the connection in which they are found to a widely 
different context, that the admission is evaded of 
phenomena at variance with the hypothesis, or that the 
continuity of the alleged documents can even measure- 
ably be preserved. In repeated instances, also, the con- 
tents of one document imply the previous or the 
succeeding mention of what is to be found only in 
another, the very sections which the critics have sun- 
dered from it being thus essential to its integrity. When 
a continuous narrative is parceled among different writers, 
it is often necessary to assume that what is now lacking 
to each was originally supplied by just such a passage as 
is found in the present text, but is declared to be an 
extract from another source; so that what the critics 
remove with one hand, they are forced to restore with 
the other, When the attempt is made to carry the 
hypothesis through with rigorous exactness, it becomes 
so complicated as to be in danger of breaking down by 
its own weight. Wellhausen and Kuenen are obliged to 
assume two, three, or more successive éditions of each 
document, and a long series of redactors. The function 
of the redactor becomes, in fact, an incomprehensible 
whirl, when he is called upon, as he incessantly is, to 
account for everything that conflicts with the requisi- 
tions of the hypothesis. 

But the irrelevance of many of the arguments adduced 
in support of the divisive hypothesis, and the inadequacy 
of the rest to establish it, is the least of the objections 
which must in sairness be alleged against it. It has 
notoriously been developed in the interest and under 
the bias of unbelief in the truthfulness and the inspira- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures. Iam not unmindfal of 
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the ancient maxim: “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri” [It 
is proper to learn even from an enemy ”’}. 

I gratefully accept all the light and help that can be 
obiained, from whatever quarter, without inquiring anx- 
iously into the motives or the character of those who are 
competent to afford it, But when a person is asked to 
adopt in bulk a ready-made scheme, interwoven with 
principles antagonistic to his inmost con'vi¢tions, and 
based on assumptions which he cannot allow, he may 
well remember the Trojan horse: “Timeo Danaus et 
dona ferentes ” [“I fear the Greeks, even when they bring 
gifts ”’]. 

As a purely literary question, to be discussed and de- 
cided on literary grounds, no repugnance need be felt to 
the fullest consideration of the composite character of 
the Pentateuch, or to the adoption of whatever conclu- 
sion the facts of the case, fairly and candidly examined, 
may warrant. But the critical hypothesis, in its current 
form, is a very different affair. It rests throughout on 
the assumption of contradictions in the sacred narrative 
where none exist, and upon the exaggeration of differ- 
ences, while all explanatory passages, and those which 
establish the entire consistency of the whole, are syste- 
matically eliminated as forming no part of the primary 
record, Distinct events, which bear some mutual resem- 
blance, are first identified on the ground of their simili- 
tude, and then discredited on the ground of the remaining 
divergence. If, by any possibility, an interpretation can 
be put upon disjointed sentences which is at variance 
with the context, these are straightway erected into a 
different version of the affair; and everything which 
renders this interpretation impossible is attributed to a 
redactor who has striven to harmonize what in point of 
fact is incompatible. Since the hypothesis has been 
elaborated in this spirit, it is not strange if the result 
corresponds with the primary assumption, and the self- 
consistent and well-accredited historical narrative is 
converted into a jargon of conflicting and unreliable tra- 
ditions, whose origin no one can trace, and from which 
no certainty can be attained; the utmost that can be 
hoped for is that a modicum of truth may be sifted from 
the discordant and untrustworthy mass, 

The date assigned by the critics to these documents, 
which they fancy that they have discovered, is utterly 
incredible. Kuenen, whom in this particular the adher- 
ents of the new departure in criticism substantially fol- 
low, places what he considers the very oldest of thei, 
J and E, seven centuries after the exodus, or more than 
eleven centuries after Jacob’s descent into Egypt. D 
belongs to the reformation of King Josiah, nearly wo 
centuries later still, And P was first brought publicly 
forward by Ezra after the Babylonish exile. The Penta- 
teuch in its present form was, of course, produced subse- 
quently to its several parts. All this, however, has 
aothing to do with the critical analysis of the Pentateuch. 
{t is in no wise a sequence from its literary dissection. 
his is abundantly shown by the manner in which former 
critics have ranged up and down the centuries in their 
efforts to fix a date for the Pentateuchal documents. The 
period assigned to J and E rests avowedly on the assump- 
tion of the-falsity of the patriarchal narratives, not only 
in details, but in their whole substance and form. The 
date of D and P is fixed by the affirmation that no law 
restricting sacrificial worship to one central sanctuary 
could have existed before Josiah, and that the Levitical 
regulations respecting the sanctuary and the priesthood 
were not framed until after the exile. 

The contrariety between the laws of the Pentateuch 
and acknowledged facts in the history of Israel is obvious. 
This admits of two explanations: either the laws were 
disobeyed, or no such laws had been enacted. The critics 
affirm the latter alternative. The unanimous testimony 
of all the Scriptures declares the former to be the true 
solution. Before we can accept the conclusion of the 
critics on this point we must be prepared to admit that 
all Hebrew tradition is in error about it, that all the 
sacred historians were mistaken in regard to it; so were 
the prophets who upbraid the people for willful depar- 
tures from God’s known law in doing what the critics 
say had never been forbidden; so were the Psalmists, 
who celebrate God’s chosen seat in Zion, and are hence, 
by a stroke of the critics’ pen, declared en masse to be 
post-exilic; so were the inspired writers of the New 
Testament and the Lord Jesus himself, who declare the 
laws of the Pentateuch to be the laws of Moses. Deuter- 
onomy is, on this hypothesis, no innocent fiction, no 
honest attempt to reproduce the legislation of Moses in 
its true spirit and idea. It is put forth in the name of 
Moses, and claiming to have been written by him, in 
order to inaugurate a new departure in the centraliza- 
tion of worship, which is the animating principle of the 
., entire book, and which could only be accomplished by 





claiming the authority of the great legislator for this 
centralization which he never sanctioned, and imposing 
it in his name upon both king and people. And, strange 
to say, though the new movement was in opposition to 
the interests of powerful classes, and to the cherished 
feelings and practices of large masses, its legitimacy was 
never questioned, and the imposition was not detected 
nor exposed until recent critics dragged it to the light. 
And a like phenomenon was repeated in the Levitical 
law after the exile. 

It is not a theory that is here at stake, or a traditional 
mode of regarding Old Testament history, which may be 
discarded, and yet all that is material and valuable in 
these early Scriptures be left unimpaired. It is a far 
more vital question, Are the Scriptures true, and do they 
deserve our faith ? 





THE CHRIST-CHILD’S VISIT. 
BY J. H. N. 


There was a sound of music and of song; 

The earth was white, the moaning wind was keen; 
Bright holly branches wreathed the lighted tree,— 
When came the Christ-child looking on the scene. 
The yule-log gleamed, the revellers’ hearts were light, 
And many a carol rang out on the night. 


A shade came o’er the face of him who gazed 
Unseen by those who thus observed his birth. 
In the great gladness of the festal hour 

Their happiness was but the joy of earth; 

In deeds to him they held but little part ; 
There was no love of Christ-child in the heart, 


And so he turned, and sought a wretched hut, 
Where burned no Christmas-tree, no berries red, 
But Misery kept ward beside the door, 

And Hunger stalked upon the scene instead. 

A pale, gaunt man was reading, by faint light, 
The birth at Bethlehem that Christmas night. 


With pitying eyes the Christ-child calmly gazed, 
And swift wings came unto that lonely bed ; 

Then when the humble reader looked again, 

He better knew the story he had read. 

He laid his burden down beneath cold skies, 

Just where the Christ-child closed his weary eyes. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_a——_——. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Ring, Christmas bells, ring clear and sweet, 
While listening winds for Joy Fépeat, 

In far-off corners of the earth, 

Your message of a Saviour’s birth. 

Ring out, sweet bells, in glad accord, 

On this, the birthday of our Lord; 

Say to the world, on Christmas morn, 

“ Rejoice, rejoice; thy King is born!” 


Tell of the manger, poor and low, 

That cradled, centuries ago, 

The Child whom wise men from afar 
Came seeking, guided by a star. 

O star that rose o’er Bethlehem’s height, 
And with strange glory filled the night, 
Thou shinest still to lead the way 

To Jesus on this Christmas Day ! 


In love and fitting Christmas cheer 
To-day let heart to heart draw near, 
Forgetful of life’s care and fret, 

Its discord and its vain regret, 

And in this holy Christmas-tide 
Draw nearer to the bleeding side 

Of Him who died for us and them 
Who hailed him king at Bethlehem, 





A CHRISTMAS LESSON. 
BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS, 


Which do you like best, fairy stories or true stories? 
Fairy stories are always wonderful ; but true stories are 
even more wonderful sometimes than fairy stories. I 
will tell you a true story about what came out of a night. 

What a night that was! It was dark, just like all other 
nights. The stars were shining in the sky. The sheep 
and lambs were lying down in sleep. The good, kind 
shepherds were keeping watch over their flocks, for fear 
the wolves and lions that go about in the darkness would 
come and steal some of their sheep and lambs, All at 
once the shepherds saw a bright light about them, and 
an angel standing by them. The shepherds were so 
frightened by the great light at night, and by the angel, 





that they tried to ‘cover up their eyes by putting their 
faces close down to the ground. Then the angel spoke 
to them, and told them not to be afraid, for he had 
brought them good news, even that God’s Son had come 
into the world to make a way for people to go to heaven, 
Perhaps the shepherds looked up then, and asked the 
angel to tell them where they could find God’s Son. 
Perhaps the shepherds thought God’s Son would be great 
and strong and beautiful. No, said the angel; you will 
find him a little babe, “wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and lying in a manger.” The manger was the trough 
in which the hay was put for an ox or a cow. 

How wonderful it was that the God who had made all 
things should come again to the world asa little baby, 
so that he might show children the way to heaven! 

When the angel had told the shepherds where to find 
Jesus, the whole sky seemed to be full of angels who 
sang the good news that Jesus was born, Oh, how 
beautiful must have been their song! 

When the angels had finished their song, the shepherds 
started to find Jesus, They went into Bethlehem, andina 
stable they found the Babe, with Mary his mother, and 
Joseph her husband. The shepherds told what the angel 
had said, and about the song of the angels, and about the 
star which had shown them the way. Then the shep- 
herds, when they had seen the little Jesus, went back to 
their flocks, praising God for what they had seen and heard. 

That wonderful night, children, was the first Christ- 
mas. NowI am wondering if you cannot tell me what 
came out of that wonderful night that has filled the 
whole world. You are always so joyful at Christmas 
time, I think you surely might tell me one thing,—joy. 
We have so much joy at Christmas time because we get 
so many presents, and give so many too. I am not at 
all well pleased that a sort of fairy called Santa Claus 
has come into Jesus’ place, I fear that some little chil- 
dren think only about Santa Claus at Christmas time, 
and forget that all their happy times have come out of 
that first Christmas night, when Jesus was born. Little 
boys and girls, men and women too, in all parts of the 
world, feel the joy of that first Christmas in their hearts. 

Now let us think of something else that came out of 
that first Christmas night which is filling the whole world. 
I wonder if any of you read in the papers, as I have 
done, about how all the poor children in the city had: 


warm clothes, and plenty of good food, and toys of all. 


kinds, given to them on Christmas Day. Perhaps some: 
of you gave money to help those poor ones have a happy 


Christmas. This “good-will” toward everybody has 


grown out of that first Christmas night. 
We are talking about what came out of that first 
Christmas night that is filling the whole world. There 


:| is a verse in the.Bible which says: ‘God so loved the 


world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
Away off in China, India, Japan, and the islands of the 
sea, as well as in our own land, and in every nation, 
there are some who love him because he first loved them, 
The love of God, then, which Jesus brought into the 
world on that first Christmas night, has gone into every 
part of the world. 

We often sing, “‘The whole world was lost in the dark- 
ness of sin.” Jesus came to take away the darkness of 
sin, and in its place he has put the brightness of salva- 
tion. He will wash away all sin, and when, at the last 
day, he gathers together all who have repented of their 
sins and put their trust in him, men, women, and little 
children will come out of every tribe and nation. We 
shall not then, as we sometimes do now, have unkind 
feelings for those who are not of our own blood. 

And what came out of that Christmas night for the 
Lord Jesus himself? Days of childhood, when he grew 
in wisdom and in stature; days of toil in the little town 
of Nazareth, when he was known only as the carpenter’s 
son; days of wandering, sad and lone, when he said: 
“Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head;” a 
night of sorrow in the garden, when he sweat as it were 
great drops of blood because of the anguish of his soul. 
Out of that first Christmas night grew days of persecu- 
tion, when he was crowned in mockery as a king, and 
spit upon, ¢nd reviled, and at last was crucified, dead, 
and buried, and on the third day he rose again from the 
dead. He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father, whence he shall come again 
to judge the world. But how glorious he will be then! 
And what great rejoicing there will be, for the dead will 
be made alive ; and those who loved and served the Lord 
Jesus while they lived, he will take back to heaven to be 
with him forever,—all because “God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have everlasting: life.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1887.] 





1, January 2.~—The Beginning...... 


Gen. 1: 26-31; 2: 1-3 























2, January 9.—Sim and Deatly...........c0r00++ Gen, 3: 1-6, 17-19 
3, January 16.—Cain and Abel Gen, 4: 3-16 
4. January 23.—Noah and the Ark Gen. 6 : 9-22 
6. January 30,—The Call of Abram Gen, 12 :1-0 
6, February 6.—Lot’s Choice. Gen, 13 ; 1-13 
7. February 13.—God's Covenant With ADram..........ccssesseeeees Gen. 15 : 5-18 
8. February 20.—Abraham Pleading for 80d Gen. 18 : 23-33 
9. February 27.—Destruction of Sodom Gen, 19 : 15-26 
10. March 6,—Abraham Offering Isaac Gen, 22 : 1-14 
11, March 13.—Jacob at Bethel Gen. 28 : 10-22 





12, March 20,—Jacob’s New Name 


13. March 27,—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9: 18-27; Missionary 


Lesson, Gen. 18 : 17-26, 





LESSON I1., SUNDAY, JANUARY 9, 1887. 
Tittz: SIN AND DEATH, 
LESSON TEXT, 

(Gen. 3: 1-6, 17-19.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


1. Now the serpent was more 
subtil than any beast of the field 
which the Lorp God had made. 
And he said unto the woman, 
Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of every tree of the garden? 

2, And the woman said unto 
the serpent, We may eat of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden : 

8. But of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the gar- 
den, God hath said, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, 
lest ye die. 

4. And the serpent said unto 
oh gs Ye shall not surely 


6, For God doth know that in 
the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened; and.ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil. 

6. And when the woman saw 
that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to 
. make one wise, she took of the 
_ fruit thereof, and did eat, and 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now the serpent was more 
subtil than any beast of the 
field which the Lorp God had 
made. And he said unto the 
woman, Yea, hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat of any tree 

2of the garden? And the 
woman said unto the serpent, 
Of the fruit of the trees of the 

8 garden we may eat: but of 
the fruit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch 

4 it, lest ye die. And the ser- 
pent said unto the woman, Ye 

5 shall not surely die: for God 
doth know that in the day ye 
eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as *God, knowing good and 

6 evil. And when the woman 
saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was a delight 
to the eyes, and that the tree 
was *to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat; and she 
gave also unto her husband 
with her, and he did eat.... 

1? And unto Adam he said, Be- 
cause thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, 
and hast eaten of the tree, of 
which I commanded thee, say- 
ing, Thou shalt not eat of it: 
cursed is the ground for thy 
sake ; in ‘toil shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life; 

thorns elso-and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the 

19 field ; in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou éat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground; for 
out of it wast thou taken : for 
dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return, 


3Or, ali the trees Or, gods %Or, desirable te look upon Or, sorrow 


van” fr" ike Loa 


ittee would substitute the divine name “Jeho- 
verse 1, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Torro oF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 


.» Goupun Tzxr ror THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from sverlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


$0; 2 





Lassom Torro: The Beginning of Human Failure. 


1. Entering into Temptation, vs. 1-8. 
Lamon Ounuara: | 2. Sinning Against God, v. 6. 
3. Reaping the Penaity, vs. 17-19. 


Gotpmx Txxr: By ons man sin entered into the world, and 


death by sin.—Rom. 5 : 12. 





Dariy Home Reaves: 
M.—Gen. 8 


: 1-6, 17-19. The beginning of human failure, 


T.—Rom. 5; 12-21, The entrance of sin. 
W.—Mark 14 : 26-50, Entering into temptation, 
T.—Jas. 1:1-15. The development of sin, 
F.—Rom. 8; 1-20, All under sin, 

S-—Rom, 6: 1-28. The bondage of sin, 
$.—Psa, 61 :1-19 Seeking deliverance, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. ENTERING INTO TEMPTATION, 


1, The Subtiie Tempter : 


ih a, andthe father heat Gon 8:40. 


He is a liar, and the father thereof 
The serpent hed Eve in his crattin 


sei alia nate 


Sead 21 





H. The Dallying Victim ; P rib 

The woman said unto the serpent (2). 
When I saw, ... then I coveted them, and took them Gosh, 7:21). 
My son, if inners entice thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 
Wateh and pray, that ye enter not into tem a. Mark us : 38). 
Lust, when it hath conceived, beareth sin (Jas. 1 : 15). 
ill. The Overpowering Assault ; 

Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as God (5). 


Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you (Luke 22 : 31), 
The devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about (1 Pet. 5 : 8). 

The devil is gone down unto you, having ~. wrath (Rev. 12: 12), 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison (Kev. 20 : 7). 


II. SINNING AGAINST GOD. 

1. Trusting Self : 

The woman saw that the tree was good for +e (6). 
Who is the Lord, that I should hearken? (Exod. ae 
What is the Almighty, that we should se ¢ him te (Jo 21 ; 15.) 
They ath ht out many inventions (Becl. 
Ifany...thinketh to have confidence in the flesh, (Phil, 8:4). 
i. Disobeying God: 

She took of the fruit thereof, and did eat (6). 
Tough Mog + agp man’s disobedience the many were made sinners 
The ) oman beang beguiled hath fallen into transgression (1 Tim. 


Last, when it hath egneeaty ed, beareth sin (Jas. 1 : 18) 
Sin is evieiates (1 John 3 :4). . P 


lll. Misleading Others: 


She gave also wnto her husband, . a he did eat (6). 
One sinner are much good od (eel. 9: 
osoever... Shall bre shall Ab 1 men Matt. 5 : 19). 


vi the blind guide the blin * poth shall) fall into a pit are 15: 14). 
Ye make him twofold more a.son of hell than yourselves (Matt. 23 315) 15). 


Ill, REAPING THE PENALTY. 
Il, Embarrassment ; 
Cursed is the ground for thy a9 (17). 
Man is born unto trouble aes 
What profit hath man of all his iaboutt Beet 1:8.) 
All th -are full of weariness (Ecc! hie 
The whole cretion groaneth and tai in pain (Rom, 8 : 22), 
Il. Labor: 


In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread (19). 


Six days shalt thou labour (Exod. 20: 9). 

Yet is their pride but labour and sorrow (Psa. 90 : 10). 

Man goeth forth ... to hie labour until the evening (Psa. 104 : 23). 
Wherefore came i? . to see labour and sorrow? Gen’ 20: 18.) 
ill. Death : 


Dust thou art, and unto dust yt an return (19). 
Thou turnest man to destruction (Psa. 
They die, and return to their dust (Pea. 104 29). 
= dust shall return to the = as it was eth 12: 
‘hrough one man ain entered, ... and death thro igh ele Come. 8: 12). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
MAN’S FALLEN 8TATE, 


1, Its Origin: 
Satan's su an me thoy rr 2Cor. 11 +9, 
Free eens isk ons 1%. 
’s concurrence ( 


2. : Consequences: 
Man bears Adam’s image (Gen. 5: 3; John 8 : 6). 
Man born in sin Job 15 : 14; Psa, 51 : 5), 
A child of wrath (Eph, 2 
A child of the devil (Matt 18 : 38 ; —~ nd 44). 
Evil at heart (Gen. 6 :5; ; Hom. 


Corrupt in his wena cine 2). 
Estran Goa (ph. 4: xi ie Gol 1: 21), 
In bo to sin (Rom. 6 :1 37: 2B). 

Under sentence of death (Gen. 2 : 17; Rom. 6 ; 23), 
3. its Remedy: 

ha Pag Lf John 41m 2 18; 8 £8, 5). 

new 
 Rsough: flobn } 338 181 8 ; John 8 ; 16). 


fetth-in* 
By the grace of God (Rom. 5: isa): 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


. In the first two chapters of Genesis there is told the story of 
the creation of the world. This story concludes with the 
locating of the first human pair in a garden of delights. 

The precise time and place of this event are not made clear 
in the inspired record. Both points are ably treated by Sir 
J. William Dawson, in his important side-light article on a 
foregoing page. 

The lesson of the present week treats of the temptation 
and the fall of primitive man. One of the questions which 
which just now interests both the critical and the scientific 
world is as to the verity or the mythical nature of the narra- 
tion here recorded. If, indeed, this story be an actual truth, 
then we should be likely to find traces of it, more or less dis- 
torted, among primitive peoples everywhere, Yet, strange to 
say, the very fact that such traces of this narrative are found 
everywhere is actually brought forward by some as a proof 
that the story itself is not true! 

The suggestion is even made that primitive man every- 
where happened to make up almost precisely the same story 
concerning the origin and early history of the race; and that 
finally, after eons and eons of evolving, a mythical “ redactor,” 
—that is what the supposed successful editor of myths is 
sometimes called,—put into the form of inspired history this 
consensus of universal folk-lore. How much credulity is 
necessary to the acceptance of this view of the case! If, 
indeed, the “ redactor” obtained his information from folk- 
lore, whence did the primitive “folk” everywhere obtain 
all their marvelously corresponding “lore” ? 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of 
the field: This characteristic of the serpent is also alluded to 
in Matthew 10 : 16. The reference in the passage before us 
is not so much to an inherent quality of the serpent as to the 
quality which it exhibited on the present occasion, It was 
the ostensible actor; and the cunning shown in the action is 





> i raed 


attributed to it, asin 2 Corinthians 11: 3. The serpent is here 
only the instrument of the evil spirit, who employed it to 
accomplish the temptation and fall of our first parents, 1. In- 
telligence and rationality are implied in his speaking to the 
woman, and in what he says. Man has the gift of reason and 
speech, but not the brutes. The impassable gulf between them 
in this respect is made plain by the whole preceding narra- 
tive (Gen. 2: 20), 2. The blasphemous suggestions and asser- 
tions of the serpent, and the malicious design with which they 
were made, imply that they had their source in some wicked 
being estranged from God. The serpent, asa creature of God, 
was good, and must in this have been the unconscious instru- 
ment of Satan, whose fall is here presupposed. 3. This is 
explicitly asserted elsewhere in Scripture, as in Revelation 
12:9; 20: 2, where Satan is called, with reference to this 
narrative in Genesis, “that old serpent;” John 8 : 44, where 
he is called the father of lies, and it is said that he “was a 
murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth;” 
Romans 16 : 20, where the curse pronounced upon the ser- 
pent (Gen. 3: 15) is directly applied to Satan. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the form of the serpent was altered 
in consequence of the sentence passed upon him, Only a 
meaning was attached to its lying prone upon the ground, 
with its mouth in the dust, which did not belong to it before. 
This was now made a sign of the humiliation and subjugation. 
both of the dumb creature which was the instrument, and 
the evil spirit that made use of it (Isa. 65: 25); just as the 
rainbow, in the days of Noah, received a new signification by 


\| being made the sign of God’s covenant.—And he said wnto the 


woman: His cunning is shown in dealing with the woman 
separate from her husband. -If both had been together, they 
could have succored each other (Eccl. 4: 9,10), Solitude 
often opens the way to the tempter, when the presence. of 
others, and particularly of the good, would have cut off the 
occasion. And he addressed himself to Eve as the weaker 
party, with more hope of enticing her to her ruin.— Yea, hath 
God said; Is it indeed true? Can it be possible? It is meant 
to indicate incredulity, as though God never could have given 
such a command.— Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden: 
The implication is that it is unreasonable to debar them from 
what was so innocent and so natural. More probably, how- 
ever, it should be rendered, as in the Revision, “Ye shall not 
eat of any tree.” The injunction is exaggerated in order to 
excite the greater prejudice against it. 

Verse 2.—The woman corrects the misrepresentation. They 
were allowed, in general, to eat of the fruit of the trees. 
They had abundant liberty in this respect, and were treated 
very generously. ‘The insinuation of ‘the tempter"was-un- 
founded. The Revision here adheres to the order of the 
words in the Hebrew, with the view of marking more dis- 
tinctly the contrast with what follows. 

Verse 3.—T he tree which is in the midst of the garden: That 
is, the tree of the knowledge of good and evil (Gen. 2 : 9,17), 
so called because, being made a test of obedience or dis- 
obedience, it necessarily set before their minds the distinction 
of good and evil; and, according as they observed or trans- 
gressed the injunction laid upon them, they would have an 
experience of either good or evil.— Ye shall not eat of it: Not 
because the fruit was in itself deleterious, so that partaking 
of it would cause death, but simply because it was forbidden. 
—Neither shall ye touch tt: It is sometimes said that the 
woman here overstates the strictness of the command, and in 
so doing betrays that she was already partially under the 
influence of the tempter, and was inclined to think that what 
God had said was rigorous and harsh. But it seems better to 
see in her words a wholesome dread of what was forbidden: 
she was safer to keep away from it, and not to touch it.—Lest 
ye die: This was the penalty imposed upon transgression. If 
it seems a very severe-infliction for so trivial an offense as 
that of eating the fruit of a particular tree, the fact is that 
the trivial character of the act aggravates rather than 
diminishes the guilt. It was an open, willful disobedience to 
a plain command, which, amidst all the pleasures of Paradise, 
only restrained them from eating the fruit of a single tree; 
and yet, for the sake of ‘that trifling indulgence, they were 
willing to disobey God, and set his authority at defiance, 
Death as the wages of sin (Rom. 6 : 23) includes not only 
temporal death, or the death of the body, with all the ills 
attendant upon a state of mortality, but also spiritual death, or 
the alienation of the soul from God, who is the only source 
of spiritual life (Eph. 2:1); and, lastly, everlasting death, 
or final exclusion from God and holiness and blessedness 
(Matt. 25 ;: 41). 

Verse 4—The serpent boldly denies the truth of God’s 
declaration, thus showing himself to be the father of lies. 
And thus Satan seeks to delude his victims still, emboldening 
them to transgress by assurances that God will not fulfill his 
threatenings. Eve should have turned instantly away from 
the false and blasphemous suggestion. That she continued te 
listen seems to imply that her faith in God’s word was weak- 
ening, and that she was losing her reverence for God, since 
she could for one moment admit a doubt of his perfect truth, 
or allow it to be impugned in her presence. 

Verse 5.—The tempter seeks to shake her confidence, not 
only in God’s veracity, but in his benevolent regard for their 
welfare, “He declares that the prohibition was purposely 
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intended to prevent their enjoying the great benefit which 
eating the forbidden fruit wofld be sure to bring.—God doth 
know: He meant only to frighten them by telling them they 
should die if they ate the fruit. On the contrary, he was 
very well aware that it would do them immense good; and 
this is just why he forbade it—Jn the day ye eat thereof: An 
intentional allusion to the language of the prohibition (Gen. 
2:17).—Then your eyes shall be opened: It does not mitigate 
the falsehood, that, in one sense, his words were true (v. 7), 
but not in the sense in which he intended them to be under- 
stood, and in which the woman did actually understand them. 
She expected a great increase of knowledge, which it would 
be an eminent advantage to obtain. Their eyes were opened 
only to behold their own shame. The knowledge granted 
was an experience of the misery and ruin induced by sin.— 
And ye shall be as gods: Or, rather, with the Revision, “as 
God.” ‘You shall make a great advance in the god-like attri- 
bute of knowledge,—which is again true in the letter (v. 22), 
but false in the sense which the words were meant to convey. 
—Knowing good and evil: They were now in the babyhood of 
innocence (Deut. 1:39); but if they would act for them- 
selves, and disregard this prohibition, which was only meant 
to keep them ignorant, they would rise to a superior sphere, 
and learn what they did not dream of now. Thus the 
tempter deludes men, painting the consequences of trans- 
gression in bright colors; and they only awake to the 
reality when it is too late to retrace their steps. They 
came to know good only by its loss, and evil by a bitter 
experience. 

Verse 6.—Learning to distrust God’s truth and goodness, 
and with her desire awakened for an advantage which the 
fruit might bring her from which she had been jealously 
debarred, she was already experiencing the ill effects of par- 
leying with temptation. And now she begins to look with 
eager eyes at what had been forbidden ; and as she looks, her 
longing grows. Her only safety would have been in promptly 

- and resolutely turning away. But now she trusts the seeming 
evidence of sense in opposition to what God had positively 
declared. The woman saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant [or, pleasing] to the eyes: In this respect, 
there was nothing to distinguish it from the rest. of the trees 
in the garden (Gen. 2:9). She could see no reason why any 
fatal consequences should result from its use more than from 
the other trees about her. And thus men tempted to a course 
of sin, which has some sensual attractions, persuade them- 
selves that there can be no harm in doing it, even though it 
is forbidden.—And a tree to be desired to make one wise: This 

-»Bhe-inferred-from what Satan had just-told hors end the vary 
name which the tree bore implied as much. And why had 
this alone been forbidden, unless there was some mystery 
about it which it was worth while to penetrate,—some latent 
good from which God was debarring them? He wasgot 
willing to have them become equal to himself. And thus 
poor infatuated Eve surrendered herself to the wiles of the 
crafty tempter. She drank in the poison first through her 
ears, then through her eye“ She gazed at the forbidden fruit 
until she could retain herself no longer.—She took of the 
fruit reg, and did eat: And straightway the sinner becomes 
atempter. How often are loving hands and fond hearts taken 
into Satan’s service, and made the instruments of leading 
those who are dearly loved astray |—And she gave also unto 
her husband with her ; and he did eat: And thus the fatal deed 
was done which brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
By this guilty trespass they forfeited at once the favor and 
friendship of God, and came under the sentence of death. 
Sentence is accordingly pronounced upon all the guilty par- 
ties by their righteous judge. In the curse inflicted upon the 
serpent there is a gleam of hope for sinful man (v. 15), which 
becomes brighter and brighter in the subsequent history of 
redemption, until in the person of the great Redeemer the 
seed of the woman crushes the serpent’s head. 

Verse 17.—Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy 
wife: Not even the voice of the tenderest affection must be 
suffered to lead us to violate God’s commands. All minor 
obligations must yield to our supreme obligation to him; or, 
rather, all duties to our fellow-men are absorbed in and 
spring out of our duty to God. Children must obey their 
parents in the Lord (Eph. 6:1). Husbands must love their 
wives out of regard to Christ (Eph. 5: 25). We must not 
hearken to our nearest, dearest friends if they would entice 
us to sin (Deut. 13: 6, 8).—Cursed is the ground for thy sake : 
The whole material creation was made subject to vanity 
(Rom. 8: 20) by reason of the sin of man. The fruitful 
earth shall no longer be spontaneously productive of what 
men’s needs require.—Jn sorrow [or, as the Revision has it, 
in toil] shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life: The pleas- 
urable occupation of dressing and keeping the delightful 
garden of Eden (Gen. 2: 15) should be exchanged for hard 
and unremitting toil, which would be necessary to gain his 
subsistence. 

Verse 18.— Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee : 
It shall produce of its own accord what is useless and noxious. 
That which is really serviceable and essential to the comfort 
and life of man will require careful and assiduous cultivation. 
—Thou shalt eat the herb of the field: He shall no longer be 
reguled by the fruits of Paradise, but must subsist upon the 








products of the soil outside of that happy sfiot from Whica ike ty the judgment of this world: now shall the prince of this 


was now to be driven (v. 24). 

Verse 19.—In the sweat of tit, face shalt thow eat bread: 
Bread as the principal article of diet is put for all kinds of 
food. What is absolutely necessary to life shall be henceforth 
gained only by labor,—and by such severe, continued labor as 
should force the perspiration from the brow.—Till thou return 
unto the ground: Immortality was forfeited. His body, formed 
fram dust (Gen. 2: 7), must, in consequence of his sin, be re- 
solved into dust again. From this fatal law but two of our 
race have thus far been exempt (Gen. 5:24; 2 Kings 2:11) ; 
those shall likewise be exempt who are alive at the time of 
Christ’s second coming (1 Cor. 15: 51; 1 Thess.4:17). But 
the dissolution and decay of our mortal frame does not ter- 
minate our existence. Death does not end all. While the 
dust is to return to the earth as it was, the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it (Eccl. 12:7). And even this dust 
shall rise, and death itself be swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. 
15 : 58, 54). Where, then, is the sting of death to those who 
have been redeemed, and who truly love the Lord? 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The Pentateuch is an historical work which, in common 
with all the historical books of the Old Testament,—includ- 
ing Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah,—consists of excerpts 
from older sources, joined by the redactor into a whole with 
an external and internal unity. This composition is no dis- 
paragement to the book, but a recommendation of it, It was 
the spirit of inspiration which directed the redactor, or the 
very author, to harmonize those excerpts not arbitrarily nor 
by forcing. Convinced of the essential agreement of the 
records found, among which are also notes by Moses himself, 
he was satisfied to unite them, in order that they might sup- 
plement each other. 

2. In the record of creation (Gen. 1: 1 to 2: 4), man is the 
end and aim of the rising direct line, in which creation is 
going on. In the record of creation (Gen. 2: 5 ff.), however, 
man is the centre of the circle, which the providence of the 
Creator describes around him. Besides, the second record of 
creation does not, like the first, show its design in itself; it 
is an ingredient of the history of the protoplasts, and aims at 
preparing and founding this primordial history. In chapter 2 
is treated the world of plants and animals, which are to be- 
come the contemporaries of mankind, The differences in the 
two records are to be explained from their different points 
of vicow. 

8. Paradise has disappeared from the earth since the great 
flood, and where it was situated will always remain a problem. 
The narrator, however, (Gen. 2 : 10-14,) seems to mean by his 
description a situation even to-day geographically probable. 
It is striking that the fourth secondary river is dispatched so 
shortly in this description: “And the fourth river is [was] 
Euphrates.” It.seems really to be the meaning of the narra- 
tor, that the river which went out of Eden is the Euphrates 
in its upper course, while at the same time, from the place 
where it was parted, it was also one of the four prongs of its 
own branching. This view is old; it is found in Talmud and 
Midrash. 

4. Chapters 2 and 3 of Genesis are the most important part 
of the whole Old Testament. Whether the history of the 
fall of man, as told there, is a history to be literally under- 
stood, or an allegory, or a myth, it must be a true story; for 
the truth of Christendom as the religion of salvation de- 
pends on the truth of this story. The liberty which belongs 
to the essence of personality includes the possibility of 
good and evil. This liberty, by virtue of which man should 
arise from step to step, has become his fall and death. But 
even before man sinned, sin had entered the good creation of 
God. There is a world of spirits whose creation preceded 
the creation of man, and there was a fall within this world 
of spirits which preceded the fall of man. The serpent is 
the embodiment of this demoniac evil which corrupts man 
by seducing him. Christ is the redeemer of mankind from 
this corruption. Unless God had decided to redeem mankind, 
man would never have beencreated. God the Creator is also 
God the Redeemer. Eloheem is Jahve; it is the hand of 
Jahve-Eloheem which is reached out through Christ to raise 
mankind from the fall, The redemption of men is, at the 
same time, the overwhelming of Satan. The fall of man, 
which he has caused, becomes his ruin at last. This is the 
gospel which announces itself in the Prot-evangel (Gen. 3: 15). 
Christendom stands and falls with the essential truth of the 
story told in Genesis 2 and 3. Who undermines these roots 
of it, reduces it to mere moralism. 

5. If Jesus or an apostle quotes a word of the Pentateuch as 
a word of Moses, I do not see in this anything to hamper the 
analysis of the Pentateuch; for Moses is really, whether 
directly or indirectly, the author of the Torah. It is wholly 
an emanation from the source of his mighty prophetic spirit. 
And when Jesus or an apostle quotes a word of the Psalms as a 
word of David, I do not feel myself obliged thereby to regard this 
psalm asa direct work of David; for David is the very creator 
of lyric poetry as an element of divine service. But when my 
Saviour says, in the face of his death (John 12: 31), “Now 





workd be ¢act cut;” and when the apostle says (1 John 3: 8), 
“To this end was the Son of God manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the devil,” then a light like morning 
sunlight is raising me above the story of the fall of man; the 
serpent becomes transparent, and the primitive promise (Gen. 
8: 15) appears to me as crystalline depth, in which the Sun 
of Righteousness, with healing in his wings, is reflected. I 
fall down and adore; and if the critical division, which I am 
respecting and accepting, will disturb me in my “Amen” to 
the words of the Lord and of his apostle, I remove it,—-I push 
it out of the way,—crying: “Get thee behind me, Satan: 
thou art a stumbling-block unto me: for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things of men.” 





THE TEX'! AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR 8. R, DRIVER, D.D. 


The account of the creation and fall of man contained in 
chapters 2 and 3 is by a different hand from that to which 
chapter 1 is attributed. The account begins in the middle of 
Genesis 2: 4, at the words “in the day.” The redactor or + 
compiler, in combining different narratives together into 
simple whole, frequently, from the necessity of the case, made 
slight alterations at the points of juncture between them. If 
the rendering of the Revised Version be correct, the con- 
struction of the opening sentence of the second narrative must 
have been modified, and very possibly some words have been 
omitted. That the author of the two narratives is not the 
same appears, not merely from the difference of style and 
phraseology, but also from differences in the manner of repre- 
sentation. Thus, to notice but one point, the order of creation 
in the two accounts is different. In chapter 1, the order is, 
first, vegetation (third day); second, animals (fifth and sixth 
days) ; third, man (both sexes), In chapter 2, the order is, 
first, man (v. 7); second, vegetation (v. 9); third, animals 
(v. 19%); fourth, woman (vy. 21 f.). The separation made be- 
tween the creation of the two sexes might indeed be reason- 
ably explained upon the hypothesis that chapter 2 describes 
in greater detail what is stated summarily in Genesis 1 : 27 f.; 
but this explanation will not account for the other differ- 
ences, The order followed by the narrator forms part of a 
progression evidently, on his part, intentional (observe, for 
instance, how verse 7, following upon verses 5 and 6, agrees 
with the statement there expressly made, that no plant or 
herb was yet in the earth), and as evidently opposed to the 
order in chapter 1. Genesis 2: 45 to 3: 24 belongs, in fact, to 
the source which we term J, while Genesis 1 to 2 : 4 a, as we 
saw, belongs to P, The object of the narrator is to explain 
the prominent facts of human nature, and in particular its 
moral characteristics. But his narrative cannot be under- 
stood as a description of events as they actually occurred, 
The actual mode in which man came into being endowed with 
the gift of reason, and.the step by which actually he com- 
mitted his first sin, are both unknown tq us; they are repre- 
sented here in a symbolical dress, in which secondary causes, 
as in chapter 1, being disregarded, human nature is analyzed 
in its theological aspects. 

The ideas of a paradise, of a terrestrial garden frequented 
by the gods, of a sacred tree, of a mysterious:power possessed 
by the serpent, were widely diffused in antiquity; and the 
conviction that there is some connection between the biblical 
representation and the scene depicted on an ancient Baby- 
lonian cylinder—a tree, with a figure on each side, and beside 
it a serpent—forces itself irresistibly upon us. Can an objec« 
tion in principle be maintained against the inference thud 
suggested, that the materials for the narrative of these two 
chapters may have been drawn from the same, or a similar, 
source?... ; 

But though, as antiquarians, we may find an interest 
in speculating on the source whence the framework, or other 
elements of the story, may have been derived, as theolo- 
gians we are only concerned with the narrative as it lies 
before us. Whatever it may have been originally, the 
narrator who cast it into its present form invested it with a 
new significance, so that it becomes, in his hands, a profound 
and impressive allegory. They are facts with which he deals, 
though he clothes them in a symbolical dress. His narrative 
tells us, for instance (Gen. 2:7), of the double nature of 
man,—his earthly frame and the spirit communicated to him 
by the Creator,—representing a fact which science inclines to 
believe may have actually taken long ages to accomplish, 
under a forcible concrete image which all can understand. 
It tells us, again, how man first used his reason by the crea- 
tion of language, distinguishing objects from one another, and 
from himself (Gen. 2 : 19, 20). 

It teaches, under a symbolical form, the deep ethical and 
social significance which underlies the difference between the 
sexes (Gen. 2:18 ff.). It tells us, by a dim allegory, which 
speaks, however, only too distinctly to every child of Adam, 
how man became conscious of a moral law, and how, upon 
the first temptation, he broke it. In the serpent, versatile 
and insidious, the seductive power of evil is inimitably per 





1 The rendering “‘ had formed”’ is contrary to Hebrew idiom, 
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Arified; and Adam's fall is a typical illustration of the indi- 
/rect manner in which it assaults and overcomes the strong. 
A jong and bitter conflict is reserved for humanity ; but there 
is @ prozpect, as the narrator, with prophetic intuition, fore- 
sees, of victory in the end (3:15). Thus by a figurative 
narrative, based, it may be, upon materials derived from the 
far East, but, if so, let it not be forgotten, accommodated to 
the spirit of Israelitish religion, the fundamental truths of 
human nature are brought home to every one of us. We 
must penetrate the artilicial guise in which they are presented 
to us, and, interpreting the narrative by the light of the Bible 


as a whole, apprehend and appropriate the ideas which it is 
intended to convey. ... 





LESSONS OF THE FALL. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


It is profoundly significant that this narrative traces the 
first sin to an external tempter. Evil does not spring spon- 
‘ taneously in the unfallen heart. There must be an outward 
voice suggesting. The great mystery of the origin of moral 
evil is not thereby explained, for the question remains, “ How 
came the tempter to be evil?” but it is explained as far as 
man is concerned. Sin is not, as some would have it, a neces- 
sary step in man’s development, nor does it spring up from 
his own nature; it is an importation. Some scientists think 
that life began on earth by the fall of an aérolite which had 
* some low form of vegetation on it. Sin, at all events, began 
in some such fashion. A being who was sinful brought it to 
men; the ferment which has wrought such putrefying was 
put into the mass, 

Now, it is worth notice that this is a far more hopeful view 

' than the other, which recognises nothing abnormal in man’s 
condition, and therefore can never really believe in the possi- 
’ bility of making it different. If there has been no fall, there 
- will be no rise; if all the dreary story of so many black and 
blood-stained centuries is but the natural evolution of man, 
then there seems no security that there will ever be a brighter 
page turned; but if the serpent, not himself, has fastened on 
him, it may be possible to shake off the beast into the fire. 
So Genesis makes the book of Revelation possible, and lays 
the foundation for the rapturous vision of “astatelier Eden” 
‘ and a pure humanity. 
' Whatever more may be taught by the serpent form of the 
tempter, we may safely regard it as a kind of parable of the 
nature of evil. The reptile is a symbol both of temptation 
and of sin, Its colors, sometimes brilliant, but always weird; 
its lithe, insinuating motions; its slimy track, its sudden spring; 
" {te sting so slender, and leaving so minute a puncture, but so 
deadly ; its poison, which kills, not by hideous laceration, as 
in a lion’s rending, but by passing the fatal drop into the very 
~ life-blood,—all these points have their parallels in the sinu- 
ous approaches, the horrid fascinations, the unnoticed wounds, 
and the fatal poison of sin. 

If we turn to the story, we find that it falls into three parts. 

I. The subtle approaches of temptation.—Notice that we 
have here, however, a picture of the way in which a pure 
nature was led away. The way taken with one which has 
already fallen tiay be much shorter. There is no need for 
elaborate and gradual approaches then, but it is often enough 
to show the’bait, and the sinful heart dashes at it. Here more 
caution has té’be used” The ugly thing does not appear to 
Eve at once; the fortress is not to be carried by a rush, but 
by a slow siege, and the besieger advances his parallels very 
warily, Still, the broad outlines of this first temptation are 
often repeated, especially when we are being tempted to un- 
familiar sins. First comes an apparently innocent question, 
“Ts it so that God has said, Ye shall not eat?” The tempter 
might as well have asked whether the sun shone at midday. 
To cloud the clear light of duty with the mists of doubt, is 
the beginning of falling. It is dangerous to raise questions 
with ourselves as to the obligation of laws which we have 
held as sacred, The motive may be innocent, but we may be 
deceiving ourselves with thinking that we are seeking satis- 
faction for reason, when we are really seeking elbow-room for 
evil. A tinge of feigned astonishment is also perceptible in 
the question, It suggests that the restriction is so unreason- 
able as to be almost incredible. It does this stealthily, ereep- 
ing in true reptile fashion into Eve’s mind. A sin which 
springs with arush and a roar is less dangerous than one 
which slides in scarcely noticed. When the restrictions of 
law begin to look harsh, and we begin to ask ourselves, “ Isit 
really the case that we are debarred from all these things over 
the hedge there?” the wedge has been driven a good way in. 
Beware of tampering with the plain restrictions of recog- 
nized duty, and of thinking that doubt may be admissible as 
to them. 

We have the resistance of a pure but feeble will to the 
temptation, Eve’s answer is the right one, She does not 
think first of what she may not eat, but of what she may. 
She magnifies the freedom which they have; and while 
she decisively repeats the prohibition, which she makes 
harsher than it was in’ reality,—perhaps therein betraying the 
first working of resistance to it,—she recognizes the kindness 
of it, and finds its motive in the desire to keep them from 
death, The lesson is plain, The best way to fight a tempta- 


tion to stray beyond our bounds is, first, to make much of the 
liberty which we have within them; then to say over again 
to. ourselves, in answer to the subtle doubts, the plain letter of 
the prohibition; «nd then to remember that a law which for- 
bids us to eat of what would slay us is mercy, not harshness. 
We have rdéom enough to walk about in ample grounds 
within the enclosure of the garden; why should we want to 
get out into the wilderness, or to eat of the poison trees, when 
we have more than enough for nourishment and delight in 
the permitted ones ? 

But, while the words were right, there was apparently some 
yielding of the inclination, and the insinuated venom was 
beginning to work. Learn that it is not enough to throw back 
the first assauits of temptation, nor even to have the clearest 
and truest thoughts about duty, Learn, too, the need of care- 
fully watching ourselves, lest we be affected, before we know it, 
by an atmosphere of doubt and relaxed morality, like a man 
surrounded with invisible choke-damp, who drops before he 
knows he is breathing it. 

The next speech of the tempter dares more. Qunestion- 
ing gives place to assertion. There is a flat lie which the 
tempter knows to be a lie, to begin with. There is a truth 
in the statement that their eyes will be opened to know good 
and evil, though the knowledge will not be, as he would have 
Eve believe, a blessing, but a misery. So his very truth is 
more a lie than a truth. And there is a third lie, worse than 
all, in painting the perfect love of God which delights most 
in making men like himself, as grudging them a joy, and 
keeping it for himself, In all these points, we have here a 
picture of sin’s approaches to the yielding will. If we really 
believed that every sin brings misery, and that therefore every 
sinner is a fool and a suicide, we should no more sin than 
we should drink poison. The deceitfulness of sin tempts us 
by the dream of impunity. All teaching which weakens the 
proclamation of the bitterness of sin and the certainty of 
retribution is the ally of evil. It is madman’s work to sit on 
a barrel of dynamite with match in hand, and to say, “ Who’s 
afraid? There will be no explosion.” Sin’s first lie is, “ Ye 
shall not surely die.” 

Again, sin always deceives by promised good which is not 
realized, as it was expected. The knowledge acquired is no 
joy—better to have been without it. We pursue some end 
by unlawful means, and when we haye attained we find the 
word of promise kept to the ear, and broken tothe hope. We 
never get what we expected by our sin; or, if we do, we get 
something else with it, which takes all the giltoff, The man 
who was enriched by a handful of fairy gold found it was 
only withered leaves when he got it into the light. So 
all sin mocks us with dangling a precious prize before us, 
and so luring us into the slaughter-house, as they do with 
silly sheep, 

Its last lie is repeated too. It blackens the character of 
God, and whispers suspicions that his law is harsh, and that 
it shuts men outfrom pleasures, lest they should be too happy. 
The great love which prompts the prohibition is not believed. 
We are apt to think of him as austere. So the half-reluctant 
soul is drawn by a threefold cord to the edge of the precipice. 
Strange that tricks so old, and so often found out, should yet 
have power to deceive us to our ruin. But so it is, and 
thousands of young men and women to-day are listening to 
these old threadbare lies as if they were glorious new truths, 
fit to be the pole-stars of life ! 

II. The fatal deed—The overwhelming rush of appetite 
which blinds to every consideration but present gratification 
of the senses, is wonderfully set forth in the brief narrative of 
the sin. The motives are put at full length. The tree was 
“ good for food;” that is one sense satisfied. It was “pleasant 
to the eyes;” that is another. If we retain the translation of 
the Authorized and Revised versions, it was “to be desired to 
make one wise,” that appealed toa more subtle wish. But 
the confluence of all these streams made such a current as 
swept the feeble will clean away; and blind, dazed, deafened 
by the rush of the stream, Eve was carried over the falls, as 
aman might be over Niagara. This is the terrible experi- 
ence of every one who has yielded to temptation. For a 
moment, all consequences are forgotten, all obligations silenced, 
every restraint snapped like rotten ropes. No matter what 
God has said, no matter what mischief will come, no matter 
for conscience or reason; let them all go! The tyrannous 
craving which has got astride of the man urges him on blindly. 
All it cares for is its own satisfaction. What of remorse or 
misery may come after are nothing to it. So the sin-ridden 
soul dashes at its aim like a bull at a stone wall,—head down, 
eyes shut. And it is the temptations of the senses which are 
most blind to anything beyond their own satisfying. The 
fleshly appetites have no conscience, Ilunger will be allayed 
by stolen bread as well as by honestly earned; therefore the 
need to keep all the animal nature under lock and key, The 
first pair were tempted through their senses; and though we 

have many more refined and subtle forms of temptation, the 
bulk of men are tempted by their senses still, and the most 
common and obstinate sins have their roots there. Adam 
was tempted by Eve. When sin once finds its way into the 
world, the Devil may leave men to propagate it. Let us learn 
the mighty power of example, especially in those we love; 





and how likely it is that in any companionship, and chiefly 


in married life, the level of the joint lives will be settled by 
the lower of the two. When tne sheep jumps the fence, the 
flock is likely to follow. In the history of the world, sin 
spreads from personal centres, and a woman tempter is the 
worst tempter of all. 


III. The tragic consequences.—These are twofold: 1. The 
appointment of toil as the law of life; the sentence of physi- 
cal death. The change on the physical world which followed 
on man’s sin is a distinct doctrine of both Old and New Testa- 
ments, and is closely connected with the prophecies of the 
future in both. Here it comes into view only as involving 
the necessity of a life of toilsome conflict with the sterile and 
weed-bearing soil. The simple life of the husbandman alone 
is contemplated here, but the law laid down is wide as the 
world. Many fine things are said in praise of work,—mostly 
by rather idle people. But the “curse” imposed on men 
here is, of course, not work,—which is not only no curse, but 
a blessing,—but toil, which is a very different thing. Toil is 
work beyond our strength, or done against the grain, or yield- 
ing disproportionate results, or hindering our higher develop- 
ment. And we all have our share of such work. Let us be 
thankful for work ; let us bear as we may the burden of toil, 
Let us never forget that the grinding labor which bows men’s 
backs and dwarfs their souls is a curse, which we may da 
something to alleviate, but which will cleave to man, in spite 
of all social reformers’ dreams, as long as he is in this world, 
But above all let us remember that this, as all the conse- 
quences of man’s sin, can only be lightened for us as we keep 
near to Christ and partake of his spirit. “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor, . . . and I will give you rest.” 

2. The sentence of death is repeated in unambiguous terms, 
Physical death, and nothing else, is meant by the words. Ob- 
serve the significant silence as to what is to become of the 
other part of man. The words distinctly refer to Genesis 2:7, 
but nothing is said now as to the living soul. The curse of 
death is markedly limited to the body. The very silence is a 
veiled hint of immortality. 

Learn that physical death is the outcome of sin. No doubt, 
animal life tends to death ; but it does not follow that, if man 
had been sinless, the tendency would have been suffered to 
fulfill itself. However that may be, the whole of what we 
know as death, which has far more in it of pain and terror 
than the mere physical process, is plainly the result of sin. 

Learn, too, the analogy between the death of the body and 
the condition of the spirit which is given up tosin. Death 
is a parable,—a picture in the material world of what sin does 
to the soul. Separation from God is death. When he with- 
draws nis hand from the body, it dies ; whien thé soul withdraws 
itself from him, it dies. 

Finally, the temptation in the garden reminds us of the 
temptation in the wilderness. Christ had a sorer temptation 
than Adam. The one needed nothing; the other was hun- 
gered. The one hed nothing of terror or pain hanging over 
him, which he would escape by yielding; the other had his 
choice between winning hi« kingdom by the cross, and getting 
rule by the easy path of taking evi for his good. The one fell, 
and, as the most godless scientists are NOW preaching, necessarily 
transmitted a depraved nature to his descendants, ‘in. «ther 
stood, conquered, and gives of his spirit to all who trust him, 
Christ has brought a new beginning of life into the world, 
has lodged the germ of holiness in the heart of humanity ; 
by his death has done away the punishment, and by his life 
and spirit effaces the stain from our nature. If by “heredity” 
we fall and die in Adam, by a higher law of “ solidarity” we 
rise and live in Christ. Nature binds us to the former; faith 
unites us to the latter. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
WHAT IS SIN AND DEATH? 


Sin is a transgression of law. And law is a condition of 
existence, or of best existence; not an arbitrary, but a neces- 
sary condition, Cohesion;is the necessary condition of exis- 
tence for stone. Chemical affinity is the necessary condition 
of existence for water. Without the existence and operations 
of these conditions, stone is dust, and water is two airs or 
gases; each comes to death. 

There may be degrees of death, when the law of being may 
be partially violated. There is limestone, whose obedience 
to the law of cohesion enables it to endure a pressure of 
twenty-five thousand pounds to the square inch ; and there is 
limestone in which the law is so weak that the tiny rootlets 
of plants bring it into disintegration and death. There are 
other laws of existence, the least infraction of which brings 
instant death,—as the least infraction of the law of chemical 
affinity in water looses the two airs into such explosive energy 
as would wreck a world. 

Man, the microcosm, combines in himself both kinds of 
conditions of existence. There are conditions of best bodily 
existence, conformity to which makes every step a spring, 
every heart-beat a delight, every meal a sacrament. Viola- 
tion of them finally makes every step a weariness, every move- 





ment of muscle an agony, all food a disgust. Degrees of 
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death have come in till the zero of life is nearly reached. So 
in mental, emotional, and spiritual life, there are degrees of 
death. Butas an ounce of lead may break essential conditions 
of bodily life at once, so there are Lucifer-like renunciations 
of allegiance that bring death to all loyalty, and there may 
be blasphemies against the Holy Ghost that destroy all seek- 
ing of forgiveness. ; 

At the first sin, death began with shame, fear, hiding from 
God. Like a plant’s hiding from sunlight, it shuts out the 
best possibilities of life. God did not threaten instant death 
for disobedience. Rather the contrary. “Dying thou shalt 
die.” “Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field (v. 1). 
Satan does his work in a deceitful and roundabout way. His 
most efficient agents are as covert and as insinuating as they 
are determined and persistent. Persons who expect to see 
Satan with horns and hoofs, or to be repelled by the presence 
of whoever represents Satan, are in greatest danger of being 
overcome by his unsuspected emissaries, Satan does less 
through infidel lectures than through teachers who serve him 
in “the livery of the court of Heaven;” who profess to be 
Satan’s opponents, while they preach and practice in the line of 
his desires, It is not alone the openly vicious who are to be 
viewed with suspicion ; it is also those who, with a fair show 
of integrity, are slyly undermining the faith and misleading 
the minds of the weak and susceptible, 

Hath God said, Ye shall not eat? How much of evil can 
lurk in a simple question! A question will sometimes set a 
person thinking and doubting in its direction, when he would 
instantly reject an assertion in the same line. If a boy should 
hear a companion say, “ Your father is not as kind as other 
fathers,” he would rouse up to deny it indignantly. But if he 
were asked, “ Won’t your father let you go out evenings like 
other boys?” or, “ Doesn’t your father love you enough to get 
you a bicycle, when all the other fellows have them?” it 
might be that the poison of those Devil-prompted questions 
would be at work in that boy’s mind until’ he came to doubt 
whether, after all, his father was as. good and loving ashe had 
supposed him to be. Beware how you tempt others to evil- 
thinking, or to unbelief, by questions on points where they 
have been at rest—and where it would be well for them to rest. 

And the serpent said,... Ye shall not surely die (v. 4). Said 


a quaint New England preacher: “ Beware of Rible commen- 


tators who are unwilling to take God’s words just as they 
stand. The first commentator of that sort was the devil in 
the Garden of Eden. He proposed only a slight change—just 
the one word ‘not’ to be inserted, ‘Ye shall not surely die’ 
The amendment was accepted, and the world was lost.” Satan 
is repeating that sort of commentary with every generation 
of hearers. He insists that Ged couldn’t have meant just 
what he said. To begi= With, Satan induced one foolish 
woman to accept #8 exegesis; now he has theological profes- 
sors who are %t his opinion on these points; and there are 
multstudes of men and women who go on in the ways of sin 
bertuse they believe Satan’s word, and do not believe the 
yord of God. 

It was a delight to the eyes (v. 6). There are a great many 

_ things which are a delight to the eyes, which the eyes have 
no business to be delighted with. The poorest excuse for 
many an indecent picture or piece of statuary is that it is 
attractively artistic, and that its graceful lines and finished 
surface are a delight to the eyes. And there are treasures of 
beauty and of purity which our eyes ought not to rest on, 
because they are not ours, nor ever can be. Even if it were 
true, as some philosophers have claimed, that the beautiful 
and the good are identical, there is much of beauty and of 
goodness in the world that we have no right to, and that we 
ought to keep our eyes from. Looking at that which is beau- 
tiful—outside of the looker’s proper sphere of desire or 
thought—is one of the first steps in danger to young and to 
old. That which is clearly forbidden to us, and the sight of 
which may tempt to coyetousness, or envy, or discontent, we 
had better not look at—all the more because it is a delight to 
the eyes. 

Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree,... cursed is the ground for thy sake (v.17). 
Not merely because he had heeded his wife’s voice, but 
beeause he had done wrong at her suggestion, Adam was now 
cailed to account. If Pilate had heeded his wife’s voice, he 
would have been kept from a share in the foulest crime of all 
history. It is important for one to know whether it is right 
or wrong to heed the voice of wife, or sister, or mother, or 
friend—and then to act accordingly. 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thow eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground (v.19). This is an explicit law of God. Any 
man who tries to evade it, sets himself against God. Bread 
of any sort-—bread for the body, bread for the mind, bread for 
the soul—can be secured and made available as a means of 
true nourishment only by that sweat of the face which repre- 
sents toil and struggle. Nothing that a man proffers to an- 
ether as bread will prove to be bread, unless the face of its 


preparer has sweated in its preparation, Hence it is that 
many give stones for bread, and that many give bubbles, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Topic: Sin and Death, or Rebellion and Ruin.—In our last 
lesson, we compared the work of God in creation to a com- 
plicated machine. We saw that if in such a machine, where 
part is fitted to part, and all conspire to a given end, one 
small cog-wheel were to rebel, and decide to go the wrong 
way, all the power of the engine would be exerted to crush 
that cog-wheel. What is true, in this respect, of an engine, is 
true of God’s work in creation. lf anything sets itself up 
against the wisely esteblished order of God, all God’s power 
will be brought to bear against that thing—either to rectify 
or crush. In this respect, the work of God differs from a 
mere machine, in that the- machine cannot rectify itself, but 
can only crush opposition. But God can rectify as well as 
crush, In disobeying God’s command, Adam and Eve set 
themselves in opposition to God. They rebelled against the 
divine order of things. Then came ruin, Had Adam and 
Eve been stronger than God, they would have dethroned him; 
for sin victorious means the dethronement of God. But God 
was stronger than they, and so they were ejected from the 
garden which God had planted, and plunged into ruin, both 
of body and soul. The cog-wheel rebelled, and was broken. 

Now call attention to the way in which our first parents 
came to rebel. Unbelief was the cause of it all. They believed 
a lie of Satan’s, and disbelieved the word of God. Dig down 
through all the unhappy growth of sin and consequent misery, 
and at the root of it all lies unbelief. Truth thrown away, 
and a lie put in its place, has produced every death and every 
sigh and groan and throb of pain in all the world. Surely 
that must be an evil seed that can produce such a harvest! 
In this connection, lead the scholars to see that failure to 
believe and act according to the truth always brings evil. If 
I tell you that that bottle contains arsenic, and it will kill 
you if you take it, that is truth. If you disbelieve the truth, 
and take it, your unbelief will cost you your life. A certain 
Austrian count, once climbing the Alps, was told by his guide 
that to go out on to a cliff wasdangerous. He disbelieved it, 
went, fell, and they found his body at the hotel at the foot 
of that cliff. ‘The world is full to-day of disasters which are 
merely the consequences of unbelief. It is a fundamental 
law of God that the truth makes men free, but that unbelief 
makes them slaves, and brings woe in its train. Strange as it 
may_appear, it is unbelief that is the source of. all woe in this 
world. It is so in things material, in matters intellectual, 
and in spiritual affairs as well. Unbelief is sin, and sin 
brings ruin. 

Fortunately, God’s government is better than any mere 
machine. This is apparent when we realize that when sin 
had brought death, and rebellion had wrought ruin, God set 
to work to repair the damage. No sooner had Adam and 
Eve heard the curse pronounced upon them, than they also 
heard the promise of deliverance. Dimly, perhaps, but none 
the less truly, God promised that the seed of the woman 
(Christ) should yet bruise the serpent’s head. Before even 
they were ‘driven out of Eden, God began to repair the evil 
wrought. This was a proof his love. That which he then 
dimly revealed he has made very clear for us in later days. 
The Christ foretold has come; and the way of salvation, 
dimly foreshadowed, is now as clear as noonday. Every Sun- 
day-school scholar knows more about the way of safety than 
ever Adam and Eve knew after their fall. And yet, strange 
to say, Satan is still busy in the same way to deceive men. 
‘The means that were so effectual in the garden seem not to 
have lost their power in six thousand years. He still tries to 
make men disbelieve God’s word, and accept his (Satan’s) lie 
in its place. God says: “There is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” And 
Satan says: “ You do as well as you can, and all will be right 
in the end.” God says: “He that believeth not, shall be 
damned.” And Satan answers: “That is not so; there is no 
hell.” God says: “ Now is the accepted time.” And Satan 
whispers to men: “There is no hurry; by and by is time 
enough.” The fact is, there is no thief in jail to whom Satan 
did not whisper, “ You will escape punishment;” and there 
is no soul among the lost to whom Satan did not present false- 


hood as truth. What happened in Eden, happens to-day. | 


Unbelief takes the place of belief, and death follows in the 
wake of the lie. 

This is why the Bible makes “unbelief” the sin of sins. 
Many people are so deceived to-day that they think the word 
of God is wrong in this matter. But this opinion of theirs 
only goes to show how far away from the truth they have 
been led. Unbelief is the sin of sins, because it leads men to 
obey a lie, and makes them act and speak as though God 
were the Father of lies. But Satan is the father of lies, and 
to disbelieve God is really to make God and Satan change 
places. Is there, can there be, any greater sin than that? 

Adam and Eve were not safe even in Eden. And is there 
any place in this world where we can be safe from tempta- 
tion? Alas! no. Wherever we are, even in church or on 





our knees, we find temptation present with us, Had only 





Eve said to the tempter, * f will ask God again, and see what 
he says,” she might have been saved from the fall, And so, 
when temptations come to ug, we are safe if we go to God 
with them, in prayer, and ask for his guidance and help. 
“ Have you trials and temptations ? 
Take them to the Lord in prayer.” 

But instead of doing this, Eve dallied with sin. She thought 
about it, and it seemed pleasant to her, and so she fell. Many 
a soul has fallen in the same way since then. Instead of say- 
ing “ No” at once, they have temporized and dallied, and— 
fallen. A quick “No” would save many a scholar; and a 
swift appeal to God in prayer would rescue many a soul 
tempted by Satan to unbelief in thought, word, or deed. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Can you tell anything about the first home on earth? Who 
lived in it? What do we call the garden where they lived? 
What other living things had God created? Had Adam 
power over these animals? What had God given to the man 
and woman which made their lives different from all the 
living animals in the garden? Adam named all the creatures, 
the cattle, the beasts, the birds. They were all tame and 
gentle; the lions and the lambs lay in peace on the green 
grass, and Adam could stroke the tiger or step the swift deer 
by a word, as you can call and play with your own dog or pet 
kitten. The days in Eden were all, like that first joyous Sab-. 
bath, days of thanksgiving,—nothing to make a thought of 
trouble or pain; long, happy days among the flowers and 
fruits, and quiet, innocent sleep at hight. They slept, but not 
because they were worn out or tired with hard labor. They 
ceased from studying about the different plants in the garden, 
and training the vines, only to wake each bright morning to 
find new beauties and joys. Did the trees bear fruit for them 
to eat? Could they eat of every one? Their first lesson was 
the same which should be the first thing every child should 
learn,—how to obey. Who was their Father? He gave them 
only one command to obey. In our Ten Commandments, 
how many times are we told “thou shalt not”? Nine times 
in the Ten Commandments are we forbidden something; in ~ 
Eden, only one thing was forbidden. 

The First Commandment in Eden.—Growing all through 
Paradise were many trees, every tree beautiful to see, and 
good for food. In the middle of the garden was the tree of 
life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. This 
last tree bore the only forbidden fruit; for God told Adam 
about this one tree: “Thou shalt not eat of it”’ He told 
him of the punishment if he should disobey; “In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” With so 
many other trees, do you think it would have been hard to 
let one alone? With the tree of life always in sight, would 
man or woman ever have wanted to risk tasting of the tree 
of death? In those happy talks, the first husband and wife 
together, would not Adam have told Eve the names of all 
things around them, and would he not, have talked with her 
of the plain command ghout thet ome tueg? 

The First Tempiation—Amopg ali the animals in the 
garden, there was one with a glossy, smooth skin, keen shin- 
ing eyes, and a long, limber tongue, why }iéted his slim, bend- 
ing neck, rearing his head high up among the bushes as he 
moved swiftly and silently along. (If you like, draw, with 
colored chalks, an upright serpent on the board in the shape 
of the letter “S,” and use it, as you proceed, ag the initial letter 
for the words “Sin,” “Shame,” “Sorrow,” “Sentence of 
Death.”) The serpent was the most cunning of all creatures; 
and perhaps Eve was not much startled or surprised when, 
one day, he suddenly stood by her side, and asked her a ques- 
tion: “ Hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every [“any,” Rev. 
Ver.] tree of the garden?” See the serpent’s cunning. He 
began to tempt her with a little thought of discontent, making 
her remember that, in all that plenty, something so much to 
be desired was denied. Did Eve turn away? Did she call 
Adam to come and answer what God had said to him? She 
listened, she answered. Did she tell quite all the truth in 
her answer? Did she say, Of only one tree we must not 
take, of every other we can have freely; we have rich 
abundance, more than we can use; our God is good? No; 
she said: “ We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden: 
but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the 
garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die.” Had God said anything about 
touching it? The Bible does not tell us so; but don’t you 
see Eve surely knew they should not touch if they could not 
eat? The serpent answered: “Ye shall not surely die.” 
What had God said? The serpent even charged God with 
telling what was not true. He said: God knows that, in the 
day you eat, your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil. Did Eve say, God has been so 
good to us, I will obey him, and not listen to you? She took 
the serpent’s promise, and forgot God’s warning. She listened 
to the first lie; she did not think of losing her right to the 
tree of life. What did John say about the tree of life in 
heaven, and those who do his commandments? Yet in the 
first garden the tempter came to persuade the first woman te 


break the one commandment, Now, de you understand why 
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Jesus said of Satan the serpent, “He was’a murderer from 
the beginning,” and “there is no truth in him”? Eve was 
tempted. She looked at the ripe fruit; she saw it was good 
for food, fair and mellow; she looked at the charming ser- 
pent, who had said, “ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil;” she wanted to be wise. 

The First Sin—It began when she listened, looked, an- 
swerea, reached out her hand, took, tasted, ate. Can you 
count how many wrong acts helped to make that great first 
sin? She gaveto Adam. Did he refuse? 

The First Shame.—The serpent said her eyes should be 
opened, They were; and the two first sinners felt the shame 
of disobedience. The innocent, happy sunshine was gone 
from hearts no longer pure. They wanted to hide from God, 
and from each other. Could they go into the shadows of the 
trees, and be out of God’s sight? His voice called Adam. 
What did God ask him? Did Adam confess? He seemed 
ready to put the blame on God. How? When God asked 
the woman, whom did she blame ? 

The First Sorrow.—They were driven from their first home; 
they could not stay and eat of the tree of life. Outside the 
garden, each shaming and blaming the other, hating the 
tempter, they could only look at the closed gate, but never 
enter; for an angel stood there with a turning, flaming sword. 

The Sentence of Death.—Satan said they should know good 
and evil,—a lie, made partly of the truth. They knew the 
good when sin drove them from it. They knew evil when 
God told them sin had brought death; for the sentence of 
death was upon them in the day they sinned, But they were 
to live long years of shame, sorrow, and hard labor. They 


must clear thorns and rank weeds from the ground, dig and 


plant to raise food for themselves and their children,—born, 
not in Eden, but in a world of sin and death. The serpent 
was cursed to be always a hated, mean, slimy, crawling thing. 
(If preferred, omit some details, and teach practically of 
temptation,—of Christ in the desert, tempted, conquering by 


. the word of God.) 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY Miss ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Draw a map of the Old Testament world, showing the river 


of Eden with its four heads. What two trees were of a nature 


so peculiar as to receive special mention in the first descrip- 


. tion of the Garden of Eden? Which one of these was de- 


signed for man’s use? What was signified by its central posi- 


_ tion? What was its characteristic? (Gen. 3: 22.) What one 


prohibition was laid upon man? What reason was assigned 


for the prohibition? What animal creation stood, originally, 


nearest to man in the scale of being? (v. 1; Matt. 10: 16.) 


_ Namé another occasion when intelligent speech was conveyed 
through the mouth of a dumb creature (Num. 22 : 28; 2 Pet. 


2:16). Who put language into the serpent’s mouth ‘on the 


occasion of man’s fall? (Consider Job 1:12; 2 Cor. 11:14; 


Matt. 8:31.) Did, or did not, the woman know the reason 
for the restriction respecting the Orie tred?{ vie2}3.) Upon 
what relation ‘Inan’s obligation to obedience originally 
rest? (Rev. 4: ¥ 49 Bo? ae Coercion ‘huffet the conse- 
quences of violated’4aw remove our obligation to obedience, 
or does it not? Fa what manner did man originally commune 


with his God?.4Gen, 3:8.) What reason had they to believe 
’ his word-impHéitly ? 


How was the woman made to doubt 
him? (va, 4, 5.) How do we know that she was deceived ? 
(2 Cor.11: 33.1 Tim, 2: 14.) 

What is the last enemy of man that shall be destroyed? 
(1 Cor. 15 : 26.) _What.is meant by the destruction of this 
enemy ? (1 Cor. 15: 53, 54.) When did he first begin his in- 


- roads upon the race? (Gen. 2:17.) What motives prevailed 


in the first transgression ? (v. 6.) Where do we find the first 
law concerning the right of possession? (vs. 17-19; 1:Tim. 5: 
18.) When should a hired laborer receive his reward? (Lev. 
19: 13.) What claim has an idler upon the possessions of his 
neighbor? (2 Thess. 3:10.) Is it right, or wrong, that chil- 
dren should inherit the benefit of the parents’ industry? Wes 
the cursing of the ground a curse, or a blessing, to fallen man? 
Was the expulsion from Paradise a curse, or a blessing, to fal- 
len man? (Gen. 3 ; 22-24.) How only can a right to the tree 
of life be obtained? (Rev. 22:14.) Who only of the human 
race can, in his own name, claim that right? (1 Pet. 2 : 22.) 
How did he open the way unto every sinner? (1 Pet. 2: 24.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What was man’s first sin? 2. Name 
two noted trees in the garden. 3. What was God’s single 
commandment? 4. State the penalty. 5. Why was there 
but one commandment? 6. What motive had the tempter? 
7. Point out the skill of the tempter. 8. Define “subtil.” 9. 
Put in your own words the tempter’s arguments, 10. What 
did the tempter picture God as being? 11. What was Eve’s 
knowledge of Satan’s devices? 12. What deception did the 
tempter use? 13. What mixture of truth and falsehood did 
he raake? 14. What three motives led Eve to take the fruit? 
15. What led Adam to take the fruit? 16. What is sin? 17. 
How did Adam excuse himself? 18. How did Eve excuse 
herself? 19. On what did God pronounce curses? 20. Why 
did not God curse Adam and Eve? 21. Repeat the sentence 





ending “shalt thou eat bread.” 22. Repeat the sentence end- 
ing “unto dust shalt thou return.” 23, What reason is given 
for driving man out of Eden? 24. What were placed at the 
east of the garden? 25. Why did not the place itself keep 
Adam and Eve from sinning? 26. Why did not their con- 
sciences keep them from sinning? 27: Why did not their 
pure lives keep them from sinning? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who were our first parents? 
2. Where was their first home? 3. How many commands did 
God put upon them? 4, What was the command that God 
made? 5. Who beguiled Eve to disobey ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





SIN AND DEATH. 


HAVE SINNED? 
DO + LIVE? 








NotTe.—Allow the lesson title to remain in sight during the 
session. Whatissin? Of whose sin does this lesson teach? 
In what act did they sin? How were they led into sinning? 
What is death? What has death to do with sin? Is there any 
remedy for bodily death? Any for spiritual death? Who con- 
quers both? To bring this subject home, write ‘‘I’”’—meaning 
me, each of you, each for himself. Two questions: (1) Have I 
sinned? Answer silently to God, who knows all. (2) Do I 
live? In body—yes; in spirit—doI? Read John 3: 36. Not, 
Am I dead? or Shall I die? but, Do I live? 


HUMAN FAILURE. 


NotTE.—Write this phrase from the topic of the day. Who 
failed? Failed of what? Pleasing God; maintaining purity ; 
realizing opportunities, ete. How did their failure come about ? 
What were the results? What opportunities have we? To 
what dangers of failure are we exposed? To what helper may 
we flee? Have you fled to him? 


SERPENT— 
SIN— 
DEATH. 























Note.—Three points worthy of attention. (1) Serpent (write). 
Who was the serpent? How is he described in this lesson? To 
whom did he speak? What did he say? To whom does he 
now speak? (2) Sin (write). Whatis sin? Of whose sin does 
this lesson tell first? Whose afterwards? By what acts did 
Eve sin? By what did Adam sin? by whatdo wesin? (3) 
Death (write). What is death? Who is in danger of it? How 
can it be escaped? Read John 3: 14-16; Romans6: 23; 
1 Corinthians 15 : 55-57. 








BECAUSE THOU MAST HEARKENED! 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ God’s holy law transgressed.” 

“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.” 
“Sinners, turn; why will ye die?” 
“Show pity, Lord; O Lord, forgive.” 
* God loved the world of sinners lost.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tue SerPent.—<According to the old rabbins, the words 
about the subtility of the serpent, and his occasioning the fall 
of man, are to be taken in combination with Ecclesiastes 1 : 
18, and as the crowning proof that learning and wisdom 
increase sorrow. The serpent “was subtil above all beasts, 
and she was cursed above all others.” Underlying the Jewish 
comment is the hint that greatness in wisdom and knowledge 
increases—that is, makes greater—transgression. The Jewish 
discourse introduces a number of examples and illustrations, 
which it would be tedious to give at length. But these Jew- 
ish doctors mix up things somewhat. According to one (see 
Bereshith Rabba, on the 19th Parasha), the serpent was 
originally a biped, and stood upright like a reed. According 
to another, she was an epicurean (!) ; and according to another 
she was as large as a camel. 

TREE OF THE GARDEN.—The Septuagint begins, for all 
New Testament writers and for all Christian usage, with the 
phrase “the wood of the paradise,” as in chapter 2 it spoke 
of the “ wood of life of the paradise.” The “wood” or “tree” 
gives the opportunities which Christian writers haveso much 
turned to account in allusions to the cross,—which was a bitter 
enough tree of knowledge, and a tree of life. It is these Sep- 
tuagint phrases which give us the gorgeous vision in the book 
of Revelation, of the “paradise” of God, “the tree of life,” 
and. kindred figures. The paradise, it would seem, hasin the 
New Testament generally a more or less remote hint at the 
garden of Eden, just as it has in our writing and speech. In 
the Curetonian Syriac Gospels, doubtless the earliest Syriac 
version that has come down to us, Jesus says to the robber on 
the cross, “ Thou shalt be with me in the Garden of Eden.” 

Txorns AND THIsTLES.—<As is often remarked, Palestine 





oe PEG 


and Syria are thé regions where thorns and thistles of all 
kinds abound, and where nothing but the fire can clear many 
of the cultivable fields. Here, too, is the place where the 
Jewish rabbins would most naturally say, as they did, that 
the thorns and thistles, like the labor, were not an unmiti- 
gated curse; for the thorns could be gathered and sold for 
fuel, and thus bring things for need and enjoyment. But yet 
not all thorns can be thus gathered, but must be burned where 
they grow, so stoutly do they resist or tear the hands, The 
Scripture, in one passage, doubtless has reference thereto, 
where it says that the wicked, like thorns, shall be burned 
in their place, 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


Tue First Man.—“Adam” is the Hebrew word which 
expresses the idea of human being, and which again (Gen. 3: 7) 
is used as a proper name of the first man. It appears from 
the passage (Gen. 2:7), “And God formed man [adam] of 
the dust of the ground [addémah];” as if the Hebrew word 
for “man” must have some relation to the material from 
which Adam was taken. The common explanation, however, 
acgording to which Adam means “ consisting of earth,” or 
“earth-born,” is neither implied in the text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, nor doesit correspond tothe grammatical laws. Dillmann, 
therefore, was right in saying, “A sure etymology for ‘Adam’ 
has not thus far been found.” Asin many other cases concern- 
ing the exegesis of the Old Testament, the Assyrian language— 
thanks to its copious treasure of words preserved on the clay tab- 
lets—throws a bright light on the true meaning of the Hebrew 
word. The Assyrian corresponding word is admu, “ child,” 
signifying the “builded,” “ procreated,” “ begotten one,” from 
a root addmu, “to build, to create.’ Adam, the first human 
being, is therefore called the “builded, created one” (namely, 
by God); and the Hebrew word for “ ground” means origi- 
nally “the builded, the cultivated one,’—a meaning which is 
clearly preserved in the language (Gen. 4: 2) “tiller of the 
ground” (‘6béd addmah), or (2 Chron. 26: 10), “lover of hus- 
bandry” (dhéb addmah). It is remarkable that even the name 
of the man (“the created,” not the “developed” one) sounds 
(as Franz Delitzsch suggests regarding the whole record of 
creation) as though it had been made intentionally anti- 
Darwinian. 

THE SERPENT.—The representation of the serpent as an 
enemy of the gods (Sumerian, éém; Assyrio-Babylonian, abu 
ildni), as adverse to their institutions and to the good intended 
by them, is an element of the very ancient legends of the 
Babylonians. The unarranged chaos out of which the order 
of the world arises, by the will of the various. gods, is.the 
Tiamat, “the depth of water, the abyss,” otherwise called 
“the great snake.” The god Merodach marches out to fight 
against it; he casts it down to the earth, and wounds and kills 
the serpent,—a story analogous to the conception of the over- 
whelming of “the old serpent, he that is called the Devil 
and Satan” by Michael, who easts this enemy into the abyss 
and shuts it, P Robt ig? 7-9; 20: 1-3). That this snake 
Tiamat took part even in the “£34 of man, according to the. 
Babylonian myths, becomes evident tiny a very old clay 
cylinder showing the following picture: On the right and 
left hand of a tree, from which fruit is hanging, sit 2 man and 
a woman, stretching forth their hands to the fruit. Ard be. 
hind the woman we see the serpent in an upright posijoy,, 
The tablets, on which, very likely, the cuneiform textip 
explanation of this scene was written, are, unfortunately, 
broken, and very much mutilated. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


AIDS TO ORIENTAL STUDY.-* 


That the thorough student of the venerable language 
of the Old Testament must have some knowledge of one 
or more of the sister dialects will be sufficiently evident 
to all those who are acquainted with the problems 
in the case. The comparative method of scientific 
research has been so completely vindicated by the inves- 
tigations of the past few decades in every department of 
human knowledge, that its wisdom and worth need not be 
discussed in the special field of philology in general, or 
of Hebrew in particular. In fact, any study deeper than 
a mechanical and superficial acquaintance with Hebrew 
grammar and lexicon demands, to a limited extent at 
least, that this language be compared with those that 
have been developed out of the same original proto- 
Semitic tongue. To understand the language philo- 
sophically, to penetrate into its genius and rationale, calls 
for an application of the comparative method. The 








* Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises, Literature, and Vocabulary. 
By Hermann L. Strack, Professor in the Univ ersity of Berlin, - 1885, 

Arabic Grammar, Paradigms, Literature, Chrestomathy, and Glos- 
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mathia et Glossario. Scripsit Dr. E. Nestle. 1881. 

Grammatica Ethiopica cum et ny Literatura, Chresto- 
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reason of thisis evident. Some of the features belonging 
to the very essence of this family of languages have been 
fully developed in one dialect, while in others they have 
remained only in germ; and the processes of the growth 
and development of this or that peculiarity can be traced 
in the one, while its presence can scarcely be detected in 
' another. This naturally does not mean that a thorough 
acquaintance with Hebrew presupposes a complete mas- 
tery of the Arabic, Aramaic, and the other cognates. 
Only a general acquaintance with the structure and 
grammatical peculiarities of the one or more of these 
cognates is a wonderful help in a truly scientific study 
of Hebrew grammar and lexicography, even if that 
benefit consists only in the ability to understand and 
appreciate the use made of the dialects in our leading 
grammars and lexicons. We have, therefore, reasons for 
congratulating ourselves on the fair prospects of the 
revival of biblical, and especially Old Testament, studies 
in America, since this revival has been accompanied by 
a study of the Semitic dialects never before dreamed of 
in our land. In each of the five summer schools under 
the management of the American Institute of Hebrew, 
from two to five of the dialects were taught to increasing 
and enthusiastic classes; and the American Publication 
Society of Hebrew has within the past few months issued 
an excellent Assyrian Manual, by Professor Lyon of 
Harvard, lately reviewed in these columns, and an 
’ equally good Arabic Manual, by Professor Lansing of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
_ The series of shorter Oriental grammars—known as 
Porta Linguarum Orientalium—to which this notice is 
devoted is, in many particulars, unique, and it has already 
made for itself a history of usefulness. The plan of 
this series is to furnish the student, in each grammar, all 
the material necessary in order to secure a working 
_ knowledge of the language. Each volume accordingly 
contains a grammar, which purposes to give the facts of 
the language without any effort at an explanation of 
the facts; then the titles of the principal books in 
and concerning the language; then a chrestomathy ; 
and, lastly, a glossary for this chrestomathy. The idea 
originated in the fertile brain of the polyglott Professor 
Petermann of Berlin, who died in 1876, after having 
published several volumes of the series, one of them, the 
Arabic, even in two editions. After his death, the project 
°"fested for a number of years, until the new publisher 
secured as general editor the energetic Professor Hermann 
L, Strack of Berlin, well known to American scholars as 
one of the associate editors of Hebraica. Strack himself 
' prepared the Hebrew grammar, of which a second’ edi- 
tion was soon called for. The publisher decided then to 
jssue all the grammars in both German and English; 
_ but this part of the programme has been carried out only 
in part. The Hebrew grammar was translated into 
- English, and had the good fortune to fall into the hands 
of an able translator. This is all the more noteworthy, 
as German works are, as a rule, very inaccurately ren- 
dered in English. The little grammar of Strack, al- 
. though prepared with a view to the needs of the class- 
room, especially for men who begin the language later in 
life, or have not the benefit of a teacher, is based upon a 
thoroughly scientific study and analysis of the facts of 
the language. It is open only to the objection that it 
compresses almost too much, and through its very wealth 
of material may confuse the reader. In the new edition, 
which doubtless will be issued in the near future, this 
trouble will be remedied, and the important features 
_ distinguished from the less important by a different type. 

The German of Socin’s Arabic grammar is excellent; 
but the grammar itself is byno means complete. Its chres- 
tomathy and glossary, however, are the best in the series. 
. In this regard, it is richer than Lansing’s Arabic Man- 
ual, while the latter as a grammar is superior to Socin. 
It is to be regretted that the English translation of Socin 
has been so poorly done. In places it is almost unintel- 
ligible. For grammatical purposes, the Arabic is the 
most important of the dialects; and its value for lexi- 
cographical research can be seen from the fact that it has 
ten times the number of roots found in the Hebrew. It 
is a peculiarly fascinating language. 

The Syriac Grammar of Nestle has appeared only in 
Latin. It lacks completeness in many regards, and will 
therefore scarcely fulfill its purpose as an introductory 
manual, The author says himself in the preface: “‘ Syriac 
grammar cannot be treated so briefly;” and, indeed, 
several chapters of the morphology have to be supplied by 
Nolldeke’s excellent grammar, even in teaching begin- 
ners. Syntactical matter is entirely omitted; very valuable 
is the added list of literature, and the weil-selected small 
chrestomathy. The book would be rather more useful as 
a succinct review exercise than as a full study course. 

One of the best in the series is the Ethiopic Grammar 


by Pretorius, of which a German and a Latin’ edition ap- 
peared simultaneously, It shows independent study, and 
in'some cases, as, for example, in regard to the verb, itis an 
advance even upon the masterly, though unwieldy, gram- 
mar of Dillmann. The excellent book would, however, 
be still more helpful for all who have no opportunity of 
oral instruction, for whom the whole series claims to be 
chiefly written, as well as for those who are compelled by 
circumstances to study Ethiopic before Arabic, if—at least 
in the first chapters—the Ethiopic words offered as ex- 
amples had been oftener transcribed by Latin characters 
than was done by the learned expert in the Southern 
group of Semitic languages. 

In addition to the four here mentioned, Latin gram- 
mars of the Chaldee (Aramaic), the Samaritan, and the 
Armenian languages, by Petermann, were published years 
ago, and are to be issued in new editions in the near 
future. There are also announced as forthcoming num- 
bers of this series, a Targumic grammar, by Merx, of 
Heidelberg; a Persian grammar, by Seybold, of Maul- 
bronn; a Turkish grammar, by Gosche, of Halle; an 
Assyrian grammar, by Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig ; 
an Egyptian grammar, by Erman, of Berlin; a Coptic 
grammar, by Steindorff, of Berlin. The Grammar of 
Post-biblical Hebrew, by Strack and Siegfried, does not 
properly belong to this series; but it ison the same plan, 
and is issued by the same publisher. As a whole, the 
“Porta” is thorough, practical, and helpful. . 





The story of such ancient cities as have importance in 
preparing for the coming of Christ, has been told by the 
Rev. William Burnett Wright of Boston, in the pages of 
a neat little volume, Ancient Cities, from the Dawn to the 
Daylight. Some, if not all, of the sketches are said to 
have been used as Sunday-evening lectures at the Berke- 
ley Street Church, of which the author is pastor. The 
headings of the chapters give a hint of the treatment. 
The first is entitled, “ Ur, the City of Saints;” the four- 
teenth and fifteenth treat of the “New Jerusalem.” 
The order is not chronological, nor yet topical. The 
volume makes no pretense of erudition, and is what it 
was evidently designed to be,—a collection of sketches 
for the general public, dealing with the great centres of 
civilization in ancient times, so far as these furnish a 
moral or religious suggestion that would justify the 
author in linking them with the prophecy of the “Jeru- 
salem which is above.” The purpose has been accom- 
plished; the literary work is well done; and the 
information which the volume contains is needed by 
many, too many, intelligent people. (74% inches, pp. 
xi, 291. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 

Mr. Edwin R. Champlin, whose pleasant contributions 
to The Sunday School Times are fresh in the minds of 
its readers, has collected some sixty of his brief poems 
under the modest title of Heart’s Own: Verses (Chicago: 
©. H. Kerr & Co.). They show a fondness for good 
poetry, and an aspiring thought; even though the execu- 
tion does not always equal the scheme. These six lines, 
called A Victor’s Message, may illustrate the author’s 
powers at their best: 

“ O living men and dying! 
The way to conquer death 
Is not by weak defying, 
Nor cowardly complying, 
But by a joyful breath, 
With all life’s colors flying!” 


Dr. W. T. Harris, the well-known educator and writer 





on philosophy, has started an International Education 
Series, of which the first volume is Zhe Philosophy of 
Education, by Professor Dr. J. K. F. Rosenkranz, of 
Kénigsburg. The work, in the present translation by 
Miss Anna C. Brackett, first appeared in The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy a dozen years ago; then it was 
reissued in a volume. The present revised edition isthe 
best yet put forth. Dr. Rosenkranz’s theories are not, of 
course, entirely acceptable in this country, or to any 
single teacher, perhaps; but the chapters are methodical, 
original, suggestive, and not infrequently spiritual or 
devout; so that the book is worthy of the attention of 
more thoughtful teachers. (7}><5 inches, cloth, pp. xxviii, 
286. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Mr. T. T. Timayenis’s Contes Tirés de Shakepeare is a 
French translation of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
designed to spread a knowledge of Shakespeare among 
those to whom he isa great name only. The book is 
well made, and it is to be hoped that it may do service in 
schools or homes; but French readers not able to under- 





stand the original will do better, if possible, to turn to 





M. Francois ‘ Victor’ Huyo’s’ translation of the plays 
themselves. (75 inches, half cloth, pp. xvi, 233. 
New York: Charles Scribher’s Sone.. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——@——— 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK ABROAD, 


Encouraging reports come from Brazil. Miss Hender- 
son, writing to the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
from the Italiba mission station, says: “ Our Sunday- 
school consists of two teachers,—myself and a young 
Brazilian girl who lives with me. I have a class of forty 
men, women, and older children, which meets twice on 
Sunday. We have a church of thirty members, and a 
large number of children. I beg you to send us Porta- 
guese books, papers, and other material for our work, as 
we have so little money with which to buy them.” At 
Campinas, Amparo, and other towns, a growing interest 
in Bible-study is manifested. The school work is on a 
better basis than ever. 

Writing from Tokio, the Rev. Joseph H. Ballagh, mis- 
sionary of the Reformed Church, says: “The work is 
spreading widely in all parts of Japan, and there are pros- 
pects of an almost immediate ingathering. We cannot 
keep pace with the demand for workers, It is grateful to 
observe how work is being carried forward by lady and 
school-girl workers, AtKamizama Mission, at the base of 
Fusiyama, Miss Youngman and a number of her Bible 
Institute women and girls spent their school vacation 
working among the women, children, and farming class 
of people. A few church-members lived at this place, 
but no regular missionary preacher could be spared them; 
and Miss Youngman’s meetings for the women and chil- 
dren were remarkably blest, fifteen adults and four 
children having been baptized. Among the former was 
the physician who attended little Adele, a French orphan 
in Miss Youngman’s charge, This child was not only 
very useful in interesting the children of the neighbor- 
hood, but was the means, in God’s hands, of the con- 
version of the doctor, and, through him, of several other 
persons, among whom was an old woman of seventy- 
three, who at once commenced to learn to read, that she 
might read the Bible. Another was a boy of thirteen, 
who made rapid progress, as did many other children, in 
committing Scripture verses to memory, together with 
the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. These converts ¢t once cast away their 
idols, putting them in a box, and depositing that in the 
river, to be carried afar off to the ocean.” A similarly 
encouraging, Jeter .came,from the Rev, A. T. Fuwa, » 


native preacher just commencing a, on at Shinwin- 
chio, where, he says, his ehurch, numbers eighty 


persons. He is organizing a Sunday-g¢chool, which is in 
need of maps, booxs, and other material. The school is 
divided into four classes, two for young men, two for 
girls, who are cared for by the wife of ‘the pastor. Her 
own class numbers twenty. A prayer-meeting is held at 
the church every night for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Belgium also reports its Sunday-school work as in a 
flourishing condition. The Missionary Church (not the 
State Church) has organized fifty-seven schools, with 
2,850 pupils. Six Bible-readers are located at Lort- 
Dame-Avelines, whose duty it is to go out into the 
country and hold meetings, Each has a Sunday-school. 

At St. Etienne, in France, Madame Chervet tells of a 
fine school of over a hundred scholars, taught by four- 
teen lady teachers. There are a hindred and seventy 
scholars in Pastor Bureau’s school at Exondum, sixty of 
whom attend his weekly Bible-lesson on Thursdays. 
This is considered the finest Sunday-school of the region. 
Mr. Bureau has another school of a hundred and sixty- 
five children at his other parish of Bongon, some of 


‘whom walk many miles to reach it. At least fifty chil- 


dren of this region are growing up like heathen. Their 
parents have no religion, and do not see the need of any 
for their children. 

A convention was recently held in Neusone, Hungary, 
at which Pastor Erdiés pointed out to the representatives 
of thirty convocations the great need for Sunday-schools 
in these widely scattered parishes, where it is impossible 
for the pastor to visit the different stations oftener than 
two or three times a year. It was agreed to push for- 


ward the work of organization vigorously, and six new 
schools are to be opened as soon as possible. Pastor 
Erdiés set the example by commencing one October 1 
with over a hundred scholars, divided into two classes, 
There is at Briinn a training-school for young men who 
are specially intended to aid pastors in eonducting Sun- 
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day-schools, and doing other evangelistic 
work, 

In Kaslau, Bohemia, « town of seven 
hundred inhabitants, a Sunday-school was 
opened ten years ago, which now numbers 
a hundred scholars and sixteen teachers. 
It was the first into which the class sys- 
tem was introduced, The parish is com- 
posed of seventy-five villages, with about 
two thousand inhabitants; and the pastor, 
seventy-three years old, cannot establish 
and superintend schools in all these vil- 
lages, much as they are needed. Pastor 


-Fruck of Schomdorf sends thanks to the 


Sunday-school of Lake Forest, Illinois, 


for its gift to his school, and speaks in 
strong terms of the self-sacrifice of the 


teachers. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTM MEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies; Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
és 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 


cent upon the regular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. For women. 
Dr. Wm. E. Jewett, Adrian, Mich,, says: “I 
have found it particularly useful in the ner- 
vous disorders of women.” 


A good reputation. 





“Brown’s Bronchial 


“Troches” have been before the public many 


years, and are evérywhere’ acknowledged to 
be the best remedy for all ‘Throat troubles. 
They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, 
and Bronchial A ffections. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OOKIN A graded system for schools. Send 
for aaman. Wilson Industrial School, New York. 
A Home 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.2%? 2° 
,Woung Ladies and LittleGirls. Fourteenth year begins 
‘Rept. , at 4035 Chestnut St, West Philadelphia. For 
reulars address the Prin. . Mrs, J. A. BOGARDUS, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lllus- 
trated Calendar. Address EF. 'TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
‘pose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 
cilmrte of of Florida as thoromgh and lib 
Ean ps bee besecured inthe rere 
Bend'for catalogue to J. F. 


OUGHROM SEMINARY 


LINTON, N. Y. 
26th year. soeowa unsurpassed. Send for 
illustrated catplagree _ &. G. BENEDICT. 


4 ’ PTAMMERING 
UTTERING 
Perma vently Cured, 
Siammering for over 30 
BA Nw long ae tte of the nature of impedi- 
aner of ea EP discovered a method by which I 
be myself. repared to treat all thus afflicted, 
Institute, N. OM 
Philadelphia. 
‘tnatractor. 


PONDENCE SCHOOL. 
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oe promise a cure. 
satuae lith and Spring Garden Streets. 
Pror, E. S. JOHNSTON, 


BIBLE CORR eicnlere address 


THE re . WORDEN 
1834 Ohestnut Sirect, Philadelphia, 














Year Book of Sermon and Golden Texts, Etc,, 


; 


\ Kor 1887. By J. E. Kittredge, D.D. 
A beautiful, pocket record-book for the morning and 
evening SERMON TEXT and WEEKLY OFFERIN®, with 
LESSON TEXT, BIBLE READINGS, the THN COMMAND- 
MENTS, APOSTLES’ CREED, KOOKS OF THE BIBL E, APT 
SCRIPTURE PASSAGES, handy CALENDAR, etc, A book 
for theS. S. scholarand teacher. Best paper, fine cloth, 
Fed lines. 6}¢ and 10 cents in quantities for schools. 
Also, now a A 
Record Year Ruck of Sermon Texts. 
For morning and evening sermon texts and offering, 
etc. 64 pages, fine cloth, limp, red lines, beauti- 
fal,’ cents. 
Published by CASSELL & COMPARY, . Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New Y: 


PICKWICK. 


“Simmons & Co.’s Five Cent Library” con- 
tains Dickens’s “Pickwick Papers,” octavo 
volume, 206 pages, twenty illustrations. 
Price, five cents, Sent to any address in the 
U.8., on receipt of ten cents, five cents for 
book, five for postage. Address 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass, 
pocKET LESSONS 


for 1887 —aerpptare 5 onty. B vat Memory Verses, 
Golden Texts. 68 pa: fits vest pocket. 
Rounded corners, a a Rona: lasts a year. “A 
marvel ef convenience,” Recommended by 8. S. work- 
ern. Dr, Vimneemt—“In every way ‘admirabie.” 
Pr. Menson—" What every one wanted.” B. F. 
Jacobs—" Should be in the hands of scholars.” 
Cloth cover, 10¢e.; tongh card, Se. Sold by 8. S. 
dealers. H. R. CLissoip, Morgan’ F Park, Chicago. 

We free to Superintendent or 








for Sunday-schools. 
Full text of lessons 





“Will we know each other in heaven.” 800 pages, cloth, 
$1.00 prepaid. 8S. B. Lanta, 416 Market St., Pnila., Pa, 





HARPER'S. MAGAZINE? 


FOR JANUARY, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 440), 
WILL BEGIN THE PUBLICATION OF 


Chas, Dudley Warner's Southern Sketches; 
European Navies 


Frank D, Millet’s Cossack Campaign 
M New Russian Novel 


CONTENTS: 
Frontispiece. A Creole Belle. 
New Orleans, 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Twenty-one 
Illustrations by W. H. Grnson and other artists; 
Narka. PartTI. ; 
A Stirring Russian Novel. By KATHLEEN O’MEARA* 


The Navies of the Continent. 
PartI. The French Navy. ,By Sir EpwaRpD REED. 
Fully Illustrated ; 
A Summer Campaign with the Cossacks. 
By Franx D. MILLET. Copiously Illustrated by the 
Author; 
Springhaven. Parts IX. and X. 
By R. D. BLacKMORE. With Twelve Illustrations by 
FREDERICK BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS ; 
Martha Reid’s Lovers. 
An Ante-Bellum Georgia Story. By R. M. JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated by KEMBLE; 


The Home Acre. Part IX. 


(THE KITCHEN GARDEN.) 
By E. P. Rox; 


.A Note on Impressionist Painting. 
By THEODORE CHILD; 


» 


Poems: 

AT MIDNIGHT. By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON ; 

CONFESSION. By Dora READ GOODALE; 

VICTORIA. By ANNIE FIELDs; 

Editor's Easy Chair. 
By Grorer WILLIAM CURTIS, 

Sylvesterabend.—The Unveiling of the Statue of Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World.—Mr, Julian Haw- 
thorne’s Interview with Mr. Lowell.—‘ Let in the 
Light.” 

Editor's Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS, 

Holiday Literature: the Old Annual; Washington 
Irving.—Dickens’s Christmas Stories : his Imitators. 
—English Christmas Stories of To-day.—The Ameri- 
can Holiday Book : Recent Examples. 

Monthly Record of Current Events, 

Political Intelligence.—Disasters, Obituary. 

16498 oft 4Aa¥ Fa 

Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Finis Pee eSen S Ge United States or 
nada, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE...... soeeeeeee 4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY............... ede cacces 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR. .......00..fsccsecccosecess 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...... ........ .00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 
Lists sent free on application. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified,subscriptions will begin 
with the current number, 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LESSON HELPER. 


Best and cheapest exposition of International 
lessons. 380 pages for 25 cents, 


THE ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS, 


BY BISHOP CHENEY, 
Cannot be surpassed. Send for sample. 


H. S. HOFFMAN, 
1108 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mise Frances E. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By Kate SanzBORN, is full of stored-up electricity. 
*'* * Women are the cutest, wittiest, and most 
deliciously eee creatures the world has ever yet de- 








veloped !—“The book is charmingly peites up and 
picturesquely ats y every detail.”—Buriington 
ree Pr 8 really oy "= Demorest’ 8 


Monthly. Beautifully AS, Price, $1.50, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 
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 Aliss Jerome’s Books. 


Nature's Hallelujah. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. 


Author and artist of “One Year’s Sketch Book” 
and ‘The Message of the Bluebird.” 

Presented in a series of nearly fifty full-page 
illustrations (9} X 14 inches), engraved on wood 
by GEORGE T, ANDREW. Elegantly bound in 
gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey 
moroceo, $12.00; tree calf, $12.00; Spanish 
calf, $12.00. 

UNIFORM WITH 


ONE YEAR'S SKETCH BOOK, 


Containing 46 full-page illustrations, in same 
bindings and at same prices as ‘“‘ Nature’s 
Hallelujah.” 


“Among the unheard melodies that are 
sweeter than the heard, must be classed those 
of Miss Jerome’s exquisite contribution to the 
library of song illustrated, 

“Her little birds, whether swinging on wil- 
low or cherry spray, or bosomed in dim pine 
woods, or rehearsing from the ballad-book of 
June, have this in common with the Arabian 
bird, that, without an audible note from their. 
fluttering’ throats, they can sing us away to 
enchanted land. 

“And _ not only the birds, but the shells on 
the beach sands, the morning stars, the pebble- 
fretted rillet, and the slant April rain, sing in 
her delicate delineation. 

“Wind-blown buttercups and grasses whisper 
musically, violets lift up face and voice, fern 
fronds uncrumple to imagined rhythm and ‘tune, 
and the angel of the lily chants heay venward, 
A brief fanciful recital of how spring came to 
the heart of the New Hampshire hills prefaces 
the illustrated text, which comprises a variety 
of music-breathing passages from the poets. 
Among well-known and loved things that are 
freighted with additional beauty through the 
tender and graceful interpretation of this artist, 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Daybreak” detains us with 

ethereal glimpses of the wind’s road up from 
the sea to the where, in the artist’s fancy, it 
kisses softly the nodding blossoms of the wake- 
robin.”—Edith M. Thomas in the Book Buyer. 
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TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS, 


New holiday edition in dainty binding. 
Cloth and gold, $2.00. ~ 

Illustrated catalogue free by mail. Sold:by 
all booksellers. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
QM HES, S, LESSONS OF 1887, L< 


During the entire first six months of 1887 the Inter- 
national S. S. Less oe are to be devoted toa study of 
the book of GEN Is. 

Anticipating the demand for the following permet 
work, and in order to bring it within the reach of the 
mass of Sunday-school teachers, +R pee issued a 
cheap edition in paper covers, as belo 


“C.H. M.’s” Notes on Genesis. 


Cheap edition in paper covers, 318 pages. 
Price only 35 cents per copy net. 


Clubs of twelve or more, 25 cents per 
copy. 

Edition in cloth, 75 cents per copy. 
The entire set of six volumes, covering the 
entire Pentateuch, ma $4 be hadin — 

binding. Price, $4.50 per set. 


These books are not Commentaries, in the ordinary 
understanding ot that word; they are of a more popu- 
lar style; helpful, suggestive, inspiring. 

They have been to me a very key to the Scriptures, 

D. L. MOODY. 

Under God they have blessed me more than read, 

books, outside of the Bible itself, that I have ever re 
Maj. D. W. WHITT 


FLEMING H. REVELL, 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
148 & 150 Madison St, | 148 & 150 Nassau St. 














THE MIDNIGHT SUN; THE TZAR AND 
THE NIHILIST. By J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 
Fully and finely illustrated. Extra cloth. 
$3.00. This work is the fruit of the pains- 
taking investigation for which Dr. Buckley is 
noted. Its style is both animated and accu- 
rate. A Russian, who is a Nihilist, and has 
seen the advance sheets, says: “It is the 
fairest and fullest aceount of Nihilism in the 
same space in the English language.” Anda 
loyalist Russian says that “it must have been 
written by a person long resident in Russia.” 
The numerous fine illustrations, especially 
necessary in describing countries unlike all 
others, add equally to the interest and value 
of the book. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston, 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


IDOLATRY OF BUSINESS. 


[Editorial in The Watchman.] 








The idolatry of business may be seen in 
many and various aspects. When business 
overrides religion, in any way, it is idola- 
trous. Not only when it monopolizes time 
so as to prevent the performance of re- 
ligious duties, but also when it absorbs the 
mind and blunts the religious feelings, 
should it be regarded as an idol. When 
a man, in any sense, cares more for his 
business than his religion, he assuredly has 
an idol that he ought to put away. When 
he looks at everything in a business rather 
than a religious light, and acts habitually 
upon business rather than religious princi- 
ples, though the one may be in conflict 
with the other, he needs admorishing lest 
his idol be a witness against him before 
which he cannot securely stand. It is a 
mistake, and more than a mistake, to con- 
duct business upon mere worldly principles, 
regardless of their variance from religious 
principles. So doing involves ungodliness 
which amounts to a violation of the first 
commandment, “ Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” 

In too many a shop, or store, or office, 
God is not supreme. There is another 
god before him. That god is business, 
which is before religion, and regardless of 
religion, interfering with the demands of 
religion, and trampling upon the principles 
of religion. They have a false god who 
buy and sell and get gain, not by Bible 
rules, but rather by rules based upon com- 
mon consent and practice, or the unright- 
eous assumption that “might makes right” 
—seldom, if ever, asking whether the Bible 
has any rules which apply to such things. 
With such persons business usurps God’s 
place and becomes an idol, . The Chinese, 
who set up their idols in their shops, are 
not the only idolaters among tradesmen and 
manufacturers, for in too many professedly 
Christian shops there is an idol the name 
of which is business, 

Unquestionably business can be, or it 

ught to be, conducted on Christian prin- 
ap lied i***Piiis"hed' been demonstrated in a 
yr of cases, in which the most suc- 
cessful business men have been the most 
consistently religious men. It has been 
said concerning such persons that “ amidst 
the heats of secular employments they 
cooled their burning brows by opening 
windows that looked into eternity, and let 
in breezes that came blowing from the land 
where angels dwell. And when their souls’ 
chariot-wheels were ready to catch fire by 
the friction of their secular activity, faith 
in other things, and love to other things, 
was like cold water dropping down to pre- 
vent the flames. The world did not carry 
them away; did not overpower and con- 
quer and burn them up; they remained, 
after all, masters of the world and of them- 
selves through the constant faith they had, 
that they were the servants of God and 
of Christ.” 
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old subscribers, and "gt (0 eents) for new, ‘The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jers than twenty, 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it Is of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
snialler schools, which canuot well fourm large clubs, 
bave the benefit of the very lowest clu’ rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(60 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

x of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
fall number of teachers in the school. This does not 
Inean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full namber of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
coples tn excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate, Teachers belonging to the 
same h ld may be fed as ONK in making such 
@ statement of the number of teachers in a ac . For 
example: If there are seven teachgys in a school, two 
of whom belong to one bonusehold,”"and three to an- 
genet, the club subscription need not be for more than 

jour copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


‘ WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers js not allowable, although 
ner additional subscriptions by or for other b 
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the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 

rely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
ied to an additional copy free, 
club for less than ten copies f 
mall School” plan (givenabove). When.very large 
vclubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 
HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the reference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one andothers in the 
t theirs from another, the papers will 
ngly. 
int schools are not to uniée in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
one bg ad of the school should be mentionedin 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ng pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


jubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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A THOUGHT. 


PROVERBS 14 : 10. 
[By John Keble.] 


Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone (so Heaven has willed) we die, 

Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 

Knows half the reasons why we smile and 
sigh? 


Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 

Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart ; 
Our eyes see deve, in gloom or glow, 
aan * of their own, fresh borrowed from the 

eart. — 





THE HINDOOS OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 


(The Rev. John H. Wyckoff, in The Christian 
Intelligencer. ] 


The Madras Presidency, which forms 
the southern portion of the peninsula of 
India, contains a population of about 31,- 
000,000. Of this number, fully 29,000,000 
are Hindus; the remainder being Muham- 
madans (1,900,000), Eurasians (half-castes), 
Europeans, and other foreigners. The 
Hindus, ee a very few of the old 
warrior and merchant castes, may be all 
included under three divisions: Brahmins, 
Sudras, and out-castes; the Brahmins con- 
stituting 4 per cent, the Sudras 75 per 
cent, and the out-castes 20 per cent, of 
the whole. 

The Brahmins, although being so small 
a portion of the population, are by far the 
most influential section. From time im- 
memorial they have formed the learned 
caste, and continue to hold that position. 
They are divided into two classes,—reli- 
gious and secular, The former devote 
themselves exclusively to religious duties, 
and act as priests to the Sudras. They 
officiate at the temples; perform ceremo- 
nies at marriages and funerals; name 
auspicious days; read and teach the Shas- 
ters, and attend to other duties peculiar to 
the priestly office. Probably 60 per cent 
of the pupils in English schools are Brah- 
mins. Of 1,894 university graduates in 
1883-84, 899 were of this class, -They 
possess wonderfully acute intellects; in 
fact, there appears to be no intellectual 
attainment to which they are not capable 
of rising. For indomitable perseverance 
and patient performance of duty, the 
Brahmins cannot be surpassed. But with 
their good traits is mingled so much 
hypocrisy, selfishness, and pride, that few 
-efthem:win- the confidence and respect of 
Europeans. In many points they corres- 
pond to the Pharisees of Christ’s day; but 
the Pharisees seem to have been men of 
upright moral walk, while the Brahmins 
are cunning, deceptive, and untruthful, 
Their one object in life is self-exaltation, 
to accomplish which they do not hesitate 
to resort to the very lowest species of craft 
and fraud. Of the two classes, the morai 
character of the secular appears to be bet- 
ter than that of the religious section ; their 
contact with English gentlemen and Eng- 
lish literature tending to create in them a 
measure of manliness and self-respect, 
The religious class live by imposing upon 
the credulity of the Sudras. The expe- 
dients that they adopt for encouraging the 
superstitions of the people and extorting 
from them money, are so varied and so 
wicked as to be almost incredible. A 
short acquaintance with the Brahmins is 
sufficient to convince one that they belong 
to a race distinct from the rest of the Hin- 
dus. Well ‘made, with finely modeled 
lips and nose, fair complexion, and high 
forehead, they stand outefrom the bulk of 
the people superior in physical and intel- 
lectual endowments. In other words, 
they are the same race as ourselves, being 
a part of that Great Aryan stock which 
formerly existed in Central Asia; but 
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separated, a portion of them to people 
Europe and the rest to settlé in India. 
“They are an example,” says Hunter, “of 
a class becoming the ruling power in a 
country, not by force of arms, but by the 
vigor of hereditary culture. One race has 
swept across India after another; dynas- 
ties have risen and fallen; religions have 
spread themselves over the land and dis- 
appeared; but since the dawn of history 
the Brahmin has calmly ruled, swaying 
the minds and receiving the homage of the 





people, and accepted by foreign nations as 
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the highest type of Indian mankind.” 
But by far the largest class of the Hindu 
population are the Sudras. This term, 
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note the lowest of the four great castes, is 
a misnomer when applied to the Dra- 
vidians of Southern India, who hold a 
ition far su iperior to the Sudras of North 
ndia, The Sudras of the South are vir- 
tually the people. They own the soil and 
till it; they are the artisans and trades- 
men. The Brahmins are the head, the 
Sudras the trunk, of the body politic. 
When the Brahmins came amongst them 
they were rude and uncivilized. Through 
them they learned the arts and sciences, 
and many of them now possess all the 
“refinement and culture of their teachers. 
It is a question, though, whether the Dra- 
vidians would not have been better off 
Without the civilization of the Aryans; 
for, while the Brahmins improved their 
dialects, and taught them many useful arts, 
yet, by bringing them under the influence 
of a pantheistic religion, they perverted 
their moral sense, and bound them fast to 
error by the chains of caste. Con- 
sequently, we find the morals of the Sudras 
uite as corrupt as those of the Brahmins. 

“hey are deceitful, cunning, woefully ava- 
ricious, and licentious. Blind: adherence 
to ancient custom is the sole religion of 
the Sudra. He deems it as perilous to 
forsake custom as for the locomotive to quit 
the line. With the theory of religion he 
has nothing to do; that he relegates to the 
Brahmins. He concludes that, as it is 
easier, so it is better, to believe than to 
reason. Occasionally he takes a cocoanut, 
breaks it before the village idol, pours the 
milk on the ground, prostrates himself 
before it with folded hands, and makes a 
short petition for some temporal blessing. 
coe, together with a faithful attendance 

n the religious festivals and the usual 

erings to the village priest, make up the 
poate side of his religion. His creed, 
as taught him by the Brahmins, has been 
outlined by some one as follows: 

“ He believes the stone idol which stands 
in the village street to be really and truly 
God. Would his forefathers have wor- 
shiped it if it were merely stone? Does 
it not avert danger, remove diseases, send 
rain and fruitful seasons? Would it do 
this if it were not God? 

“He believes in the omnipervasion of 
big? and concludes that, as we cannot 

e great God, we must worship some- 
shi in which he is. 
s e believes that all men are puppets, 
moved to virtue and vice by God who 
dwells in them. This rids him of all per- 
sonal responsibility, and makes him indif- 
ferent to his future destiny, whether it be 
heaven or hell, 

“He believes in the transmigration of 
souls; and that he is in bondage to the 
deeds of a former birth. eis, thuys arfiran 
fatalist. All that he enjoys or suffers is 
inevitable ; cannot be otherwise. 

“ He believes in the indulgence of God. 
That the feeding of a few lazy Brahmins 
or mendicants is sufficient to remove his 
most heinous crimes.” 

Moreover, he is a tenacious caste-holder. 
As the Brahmins have held aloof from the 
Sudras, constituting themselves a distinct 
caste, so they have tncouraged the Sudras 
to form themselves into ‘different castes. 
It is not known how many divisions of the 
Sudras there are, but they certainly num- 
ber several hundreds. Besides the culti- 
vators, which are the most numerous, there 
are weavers, smiths, shepherds, potters, 
carpenters; each trade constituting a dis- 
tinct caste, and the members of different 
castes not being allowed to eat, drink, nor 
intermarry with one another, "Each caste 
is further divided into classes, each class 
subdivided ; and the process of division is 
often carried to such an extent that a per- 
son is forced to marry within a circle of 
fifty or sixty families. A man who vio- 
lates caste-rules is excluded from caste- 
afar ng No man is allowed to give 

im work, water, food, or fire, nor have 
oy. intercourse ‘with him. He is thus 
er forced to relent or become an out- 
cast altogether. Asa matter of practice, 
the different castes are beginning to change 
their occupation. As the Brahmins have 
left their priestly calling to take up lucra- 
tive appointments under government, so 
the Sudras are abandoning their heredi- 
tary trades and engaging in whatever oc- 
cupation they find most profitable or 
congenial. They now compete with Brah- 
mins for the very highest offices, so that it 
is not an uncommon thing to find a Sudra 
magistrate with Brahmins t for subordinates. 
They send their children freely to the 
. English schools, and during the last ten 
years the study of Gadscait hes also been 
revived amongst them; and even the 
Vedas, which Menu declared were not for 
the “ears of Sudras,” is being studied by 
them in the sacred tongue, 
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Since the days of Solomon, wisdom has been crying 
in the streets in various ways, and perhaps the modern 
advertisement cries as loudly and as frequently as any. 

In common with all things in this big world, reliable ad- 
vertisements suffer because there are advertisements which 


are found unreliable. 


Wise men, however,, know that bold 


advertising is a good measure of a manufacturer's enterprise, 
and large outlays in this line show confidence in his own 


goods, 


The large sums spent every year in advertising 


Sapolio lead thousands of women, who are wise enough to 
read the advertisement, to reduce their hours of labor by 
the use of that well-known article. 
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PATENT ANTI-SLIPPING RUBBERS} 
A CREEPER AND RUBBER COMBINED. 


An ordinary Rubber 
Pe, si. STEEL 


LS sv in- 

hd cal bound to- 

() @ gether by an interior 
@ hin metal plate,that 


they cannot tear out 

or apes leakage. Simple, Sensible, Practical. 
Men's, $1. eg B Ag 75 cts. Extra when mailed, 
Het's, 25 & 8. 12c. The Gade ound 2 plied. 
TI Y. INGILA ST, Kub res, 

BR ot ‘14 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Pa 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies ot 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 





USE BROWN’S 





FRENCH DRESSING. 
Beware of imitations, 


the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisnEr, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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James McCreery & Co, 


offer this week 2,500 DRESS PAT- 
TERNS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS at 
remarkably low prices. 


A special counter has been assigned, 
where will be found rare bargains in 
wool méterials, and in remnants of our 
Fall Goods, marked much below cost. 


Another Special feature of this De- 
partment will be 6,500 yards of “ Dur- 
ham Serge” in two grades of twill, en- 
tirely new shades, at GO cents per yard, 
double width; well worth $1. 


Broadway and lith Street, 
IT ETAT VToReE. 


LOVE'S 
A YOUNG DREAM, 
after Miss 
Jennie Brownscombe 
AND THE 
Courtship of 
MILES STANDISH, 
The two most attractive 
and Lena ainwe of 
a a on ai ted. 
an lo 
Other Fine Etch ngs, 
Ma 
Serate prices, Mil 
“novel and unique. 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
* Two new ROGERS GROUPS, etc. 


m4 8. EARLE & 816 Chestnut 


Pilledciphiny” 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON THE 
ANCIENT ECYPTIANS, 


follows: 1. A Trip on the Nile in the Time ie 
2, The Pharaohs: how the: Booked, @ 
n 


and governed. 3. he. Work nan: Ou0 ears 
t phate cn si b it. a fe rn’ Challe, if 
and when built, a ‘or w t.- 
e fe el oes Ancient ens. €. 6. The 
7p. ee he LT ey cre 
Socupiatn and lituetenes n the Inter- 


fesin 
ESFs* onal ag ig om lessons for the first 
of the year > Terms reasonable. Send for 


Rev. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, 
ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


“T 


CANDY Seis eae 




























eee 
ome eater 
hostage. Cle marae ipsam gore 








How read ate Plates, hundreds of Il- 
{ cite htore, and fr 10 containing an 

im an owe >} na ov: con ning an 
Hyena cee fe eee oe, 
ons ow row 

and Rel 


iled 
ts, and the 10 cents may be 
order sent us. Every one een 
in wr who desires seeds, 
ishould have tt this . We refer to the millions whe 
have used our seeds, Buy only Vick’s Seeds at Head- 
\quarters \NJAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
ae N.Y. 


BUILD AHOUSE 


A new book bag seg og 8 plans 
and specifications for 25 hh jouses, 
all si from 2 rooms u Sent 

t-paid on receipt of * cents, 
by Je Se OGILVIE & Co., 

31 Rose Street, New York.™ 














ABSRAy @ Reconstructed Sunday- 

school Record, 1t will meet every reason- 

able want, i several entirely new boy er fem and 

at such cost and size that all schools, large and small, 
r, may ore a first-class book. 

0.1, Fi . 1,000 aonolase, $1.25 

mH Thirty classes, 500 scholars... yi 0 

" Laieeas 


yc 
Same as No.1 with cl class attendance le: 
HILLIPS & 1 T Publishes” 
>, 805 Broadway, New Yor 








UNT, Publishers. 





RWARD and Souvenir Cards, a great variety of 
tyles, for Teachers’ use. Our Bookmark Cards 
Uk, Satin, or Velvet Ribbons please all; to intro- 
(them we will send two as Samples for 10 cts.; 50 
rdoz. Send tous for New Styles in Christmas 
w Year, Valentine & Easter, Birthday & Text 
10 New ape for 10 cts. with Catalogue, 
jum List & Testimonials from Teachers & others. 
B. 8. VIBBERT & Ov., Clintonville, Conn. 











jnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book Book 


~~=-sopying Book and Press combined, It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink, Price, $1 by mail, post- 
id. Agents wanted every town. Send for descrip- 
ve circular. A, HNELL, General Agent, 105 


8. 4th ~ Philadalobin 
pr OTOGRAPHS illustrating the life of Core 
for Sunday-school teaching or for rewards > 
merit. Christmas photos mepbic novelties, Price of pho- 
tographs, unmounted, $ pat r doz. Send l0c. for cata- 
e of 10,000 subjects.” sou LE PHOTOGRAPH Co,, 
Washingtonst,, Boston. Please mentionS.S. Times. 








A Gift for Your Scholars, 


If you are looking about for something to diva to your scholars, as a pleasant little reminder of your 


interest in them, it may 


be that the new Sunday School Lesson Calendar is just what you want. 
quite different from any other calendar which you have ever seen. 


It is 
It has a calendar leaf for each week, 


and upon it is given the lesson for the prmetelae bie oso printed in full, together with the eg text. 


All of the lessons for the year are thus given 
an ingenious wire device. 


five by seven inches, It is not an elaborate an 
this calendar. 

What would be more likel 
itself, in attractive form, before h 


he leaves are nos pasted together in a pad, 
When a week has passed by, the leaf for that week is turned upon the wire 
hanger, and takesits place back of the other leaves. 

with the title in raised silver letters, and a very pretty embossed design in the centre. 
costly thing ; 
cost, which will not only be pretty, but be useful all the year, 


at hang by 


It hasa cardboard cover, of a delicate green color, 
The size is nearly 

but if you want something, at moderate 
you will hardly make a mistuke in getting 


to promote a scholar’s knowledge of the lesson than the Scripture 
8 eyes every day of the week. 


The Calendar can be had at the following prices, either from booksellers, or by mail from the 


publisher; Single copy, 15 cents; 
ordered, to be sent by express, the price will be 


five of more copies, 10 cents each. 


When fifty or more copies are 


eight cents each, the purchaser to pay express charges. 


When large quantities are to be sent by mail, the price cannot be less than ten cents each, 


Address, 
‘P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 





KEYSTONE WATCHES 


They ——— a everyting 
tial to 
ound In any watch, and in eadicen have the following im- 


rtant im rovements for which we oe patents / 
The NT pro tects perfectly Le bal- 
one) and hair chan (the most delicate and vital parts) from ff 


PATE PROOF 


ge. dirt, and dampness. 


Our "Patent Compound Regulator has absolutely no 


lost motion. 
ee 


our Main § 
finely finished that we use a finer sprin 

Our pat paneer Dast-proof movemen 
all 
which no other maker does or dare claim 


are made of the best mate 
keepers, under our own guarantee. 


a STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 


prings seldom break, as our watches are 80 
than other makers, 
are ma 


ations caused by dirt or dampness; an advantage 
ONLY GENUINE 


je, and all our Watches 
, and are accurate time 


aii 
ecping 





ATKINSON BROS., PHILAD| hosts HIA, PA ; 
General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 
aay” Ask your Jeweler for them. Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reference. 





A BLACK UNDRESSED CLOTH SUIT |= 





A SHORT 
STORY 
OF A 
GOOD 
SUIT. 





Carrying with it our fullest endorsement. A heap 
of wear in it, and careful making. The cut both 
Sack and Walking Coat styles. 
measured by the price—$14.00. Send for a sample, 
and see its quality. 


It’s not to be 





WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


South-east Corner Sixth and 





oe, MAK HALL, 


Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


HICADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST.CO. 


Capital, 
yo 


500,600. 


MORTGAGES 


322 Chestnut St. 


OFFERS SAFE sarvisactonaite SECURIT 
and its own FIVE PER 

TRUST BONDS, secured by special deposit of FARST 
Fra SOAS a Bent Estate worth two and one- 
Ox times the armount of the mo 


= CERT. Por ESTATE 


d the Capital of the Company. 


ca Wins Raarant sagem: INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LO sr “BENJ.MIL 


“. © D. Erumbhaar, Charles Platt, 





ER, _R.T.McC ahs 
pero, he ne = Seiletor 


Dragcrors /Wi throp Sinith, "Wm. Hack To Genet Geile” Shas oa era 
RS er, as. a! > As, enry,, 
dno. o. IL, Oatherw he atherwood, BB. Reeves, Geo 9, Hee Shes ‘Sewek. _Wm - H. Inghaa 






re ane 
t pve NCLEVED ANT. Aw. ASHINGT AN tae 


PENCILS fo 









gOS SPAR AS EE, er 


b 


N NAME and ADD 
Stumps 







“Rea yr NG CoB (tee cz 
ype ak eae ae aera 


i Printed ou them in GOLD LETTERS for 25¢. 
a CONNECTICUT NOVELTY OO., Meriden, Coun 













JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Trouctour Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 














PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


2 The Best 








STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 
SERMON PAPER. 


SAMPLES and PRICES mailed on application. 
ainee - Cc. HESS, Stationer anc rinter, 
20 Library Street, Philadelphia. 











F.A. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C. 
No charge valess patent is secured. Send for circular. 


LADIES % a ym wrefer ua nice quality of STA- 


ERY for their corres pasgnce 
OCRAN 


shoud eae’ for S LA- 
DtES’ NOTE RS and ENVELOPES to 
mateh (the iad Bes ee Ee dine). These goods 
are presen “4 ne and Extra Superfine 


t 
brands, the latiee’e beir ed in Boriniyg 4 
nist by even the 
finest foreign production. sold we: all stationers, in 


A VARIETY OF TINTS AND SURFACES. 


lees business man or lawyer who receives from 
a lady a yesrestation copy of 
“ES. x. T.,’ 
will wonder how sife came to iow what he has so 
long felt the wantof in his office, and been unable to 
obtain for love or money. Send postal to 
SAMUEL J. KELSO, Detroit, Michigan. 


1529 ChestnatStreet, Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
Knvelopes. Samples and prices on application. 








I Ow EST P Prices it oss the United States.—Paper by the 
4 youn? .—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
seme e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receiptof 15 eta, 
H. HH. Carter & Kanrick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








ee Just as taken the Mines in the 

ms.” To iki eee pee mo peauthfal Seare 
P nD rice on Ce st pal 

Addresa, H. H. TAMMEN, Mincralogiat. Banvbe, Cero. 

rye ilista, hoesaeayeg Mineral Cabi- 

ndian Relics, vic. Supplied, 


Send Stamp for tar; 
nets, Agate Novelties, 





"6% 








"T°\0 3° 
lo ie 
The American Inv ene ent Comunnr, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a paid-up ee gop! or 


000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mo Loar is 
drawing seven oe cent both princi ~f and interest 
Also 6 6 per cent 10-year Deben- 


full 
rue honda, setu secured ¢ by 105 per cent of first Mortgage 
Loans held 2 trust by the Méereantile Trust Com- 
pany, N. WY. 5 per cent. certificates of deposit for 
periods under one year. Write for full information and 
references to the company at 150 Nassau St,, N. ¥. 
A. L, Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 
Geo. H. Staart, Jr., | 406 Walnut Street, 
A. W. Tobey, for Philadelphia. 


7 % Sart OO 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 

ito8 Lh pee 5 semi-annual Tuterest, Pron 
payment of 1 and i mitted free of 
charge. Loans: pecured on Real Estate in ca 











neapolis or improved farms in Minn 
on hakot ta, worth three to six times | she! oan, 

apon selected igoetion 8. fer to Nati 
of 6 and Be gees roe 4 
ge ‘or - oalere, ta 


S.A BAKER NS finals a 





the 
dein and Reliable 


WES STERN FARM MORTGAGE E Co. 
serene yy tee KAN. "9285206, 
AID UP Cantal : 
rive Choicest 
serene YearD. 
tS potey 


forms 
ity and 
Ibany. N.Y. Offices 137 dude sacenmm Cc. C, HINE & SOR, Agts, 


ee 
and fall Sietmabion, ey Ome in N.Y. 





FLORIDA mars FREE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a fe tae ee, In- 
dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads, 
Size, 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


a@ Mention this paper.~@a 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


AGES a crry 
eS, pay ying from x m TtOHT A 

can rticulars, address CHARLES D. 
BARNEY Cce., Bankers and preeare: 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. A. KEAN & CO., f BANKERS. 


“State, fe, uietbal eo Railroad 
BON D 5 ey d for Lists. 


New York Smee. rip. 00 Bank Bu 
THE TRAVELERS or HARTFORD. 
GINAL ACCIDENT COMPAN 
LARGEST IN THE WoR 
Also, BEST OF LIFE CoM. NIES. 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY i THE’ 


: 


INSURANCE COM HARTFORD, CONN. 


AmMERIGAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
FLORI D Ass Choice Florida Lands for 


— consisting of Oran, 
Lots. Owner ofSunn 


table ry yb ere meme i Ci 
stamp, €. an MITCH 























Ch * Paltnhianse, Fla. 


UNION TRUST co., 


aha 613 Chestnut Street. 


RITE C,. E. SIMMONS, Land Com., C.& N. W. 
k’y, Chicago, Ill.,about Minn. and Dakota arms, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for. 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of good, Tull pier. 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good. LB of 

“laughter and a "it sells at sight to all. To i 

ive and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. MAN A is 

. kGOO Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 

a month mee Cf Sistenee no hindrance as we 

give Eztra Terms and P erage. Write for aoniee to 
A. » WOR THINGTON & C0., Hartford, © jenn. 


STEAM C' “ ‘~ e 


of 

—— of be AUTU- 
MATIC SIAM Ce COOKE maks3 
the same process simple for Family 
use. A whole dinner can be cooked in 
ge we non with no possibility of f spalling. 
$1.50 to %5.0U. 
ome any part of the country, PGirenlas, 

— and a. ox. Be vevley’s ‘ 
can ow to ¢ $t, 
0 bd TLE & 10.,F- ro Se Oe 2 


RUG MACHINE. 
Se Ree 27,1881.) For making 
n: by ies, = oo Mittens, e 
: Sent mail, full directions, i 
= TS WANTED. Manufac- 
st turers Stamped Rug Patterns on 
= Burlap. Beware of infringements 
Send for Circular. E, ROSS & CO., Toledo, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK 


BY BEN PERLEY POORE. 


W onderfally porwar. Agents report rapidsalcs 
Address EU BBA RD BROS., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 
in your own 


St to $4 A DAY town selling 


the Nickel Tidy 
NMolder. Every fam- 
ily buysthem. Sample and Agents’ price-list by mail, 
ite. in 2e. stamps. WwW. Hasselbach, box 851, Sandusky, O. 
Men and women 
$5 to $10 A DA * wanted. One agent 


writes : “J make from $5. 00 to $19.00 a day. Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, ** Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days.” Terms free. J.H.Earle, Pub.,Boston, 
AGENTS Wanted on Salary or Commission. Jas, E. 
WwW hitney, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 

si0 Bibles for os and New books. Agents wanted. 
Good Pay. A. GOBTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 
\AUANIBRAI Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt,ds W.23d St.,.N. Y. Send stamps for circular, 





















































will refund to 


The Sunday School ‘limes intends to admit only bees tbat are trustworthy. Should, however,an advertisement of > party not in good standing be iuadvertently inserted, 


any money that 





